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PREFACE 

MUCH  has  been  written  about  the  "  Nelson  touch  " 
as  embodying  a  method  of  sea-fighting,  and  as  such 
it  is  a  theme  on  which  writers  on  sea-power  delight 
to  dilate.  It  has,  however,  a  far  wider  applicability, 
as  no  one  can  fail  to  appreciate  who  has  read  much 
in  the  seven  sturdy  volumes  in  which  the  great  sea- 
man's letters  and  dispatches  were  collected  some 
seventy  years  ago.  Such  wider  applicability  is,  it 
may  be  hoped,  revealed  in  this  small  volume  of  ex- 
tracts from  Nelson's  written  and  spoken  words. 
The  making  of  such  extracts  was,  indeed,  at  first 
undertaken  with  the  view  of  showing  the  great 
appositeness  of  much  that  Nelson  thought  to  the 
new  period  of  struggle  between  the  ideals  of  the 
future  and  resurgent  mediae  valism ;  between  the 
spirit  which  inspires  men  to  look  forward  in  hope, 
and  the  spirit  which  would  dominate  them  with  a 
creed  of  crude  force  which  is  hope's  negation. 

The  parallels  between  the  Napoleonic  and  the 
Hohenzollern  lust  for  dominion  forced  and  main- 
tained by  military  might  are  close  enough  to  give  new 
point  to  the  saying  that  history  repeats  itself ;  and 
these  parallels  alone  should  lend  fresh  interest  to  a 
much  fuller  selection  of  passages  from  Nelson  than 
that  which  is  here  presented.  The  design  has  been, 
while  suggesting  those  parallels,  to  indicate  also 
something  of  Nelson's  own  life  and  character.  The 
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arrangement  of  the  extracts  in  more  or  less  strictly 
chronological  order  shows  something  of  the  story  of 
Nelson's  career  from  his  boyhood  in  Norfolk  to  his 
death  in  the  hour  of  triumph  on  board  the  auspiciously 
named  Victory.  In  their  range  the  extracts  may  be 
said  to  reveal  much  of  the  character  of  the  man — his 
straightforward  honesty  of  purpose,  his  chivalrous 
sense  of  loyalty  not  only  national  but  personal,  his 
deep  religious  feeling,  his  almost  naive  vanity,  his 
undoubted  charm. 

Nelson  has,  it  is  to  be  feared,  become  to-day  for 
many  people  little  more  than  a  traditional  figure, 
one-eyed,  one-armed  ;  a  man  who,  like  Wolfe,  fell  in 
the  hour  of  his  greatest  triumph,  having  displayed  a 
signal  for  a  single  battle  which  was  to  become  an 
inspiration  for  a  race.  Such,  in  brief,  is  perhaps  all 
that  the  majority  of  people  would  be  able  to  say  off- 
hand that  they  know  about  Nelson,  that  and  perhaps 
something  vague  about  the  association  of  his  name 
with  the  name  of  the  beautiful  Lady  Hamilton. 
Those  in  whose  memories  the  scandal  has  the  greatest 
prominence  may  read  with  the  curling  lips  of  sar- 
donic dubiety  the  statement  that  Nelson's  letters 
reveal  his  straightforward  honesty  of  purpose,  his 
chivalrous  sense  of  loyalty,  not  only  national  but 
personal.  The  challenging  words  were  chosen  with 
thoughtful  deliberation. 

By  those  who  have  read  with  attention  the  full 
story  of  Nelson's  life,  and  more  particularly  that  story 
as  it  is  told  in  his  letters,  it  is  seen  that  something 
of  the  fuller  Nelson  touch — that  touch  not  merely 
as  a  method  to  be  followed  in  a  sea-fight,  but  as  a 
line  of  action  to  be  followed  in  the  whole  battle  of 
life — is  revealed  in  the  famous  signal  with  which  he 
led  the  English  fleet  to  his  culminating  victory  at 
Trafalgar:  "England  expects  that  every  man  will 
do  his  duty."  The  famous  sentence  may  have  owed 
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its  final  form  to  happy  chance ;  that  the  sentiment 
to  which  it  gave  final  expression  animated  Horatio 
Nelson  throughout  his  career  is  certain.  First  and 
foremost  with  him  was  the  one  great  end  and  aim 
of  upholding  the  honour  of  his  land,  and,  as  repre- 
senting his  land  to  the  world,  that  of  the  Service. 
Except  on  the  hoardings  during  the  early  days  of 
the  Great  War  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  words 
"  King  and  Country  "  occur  anywhere  so  frequently 
as  in  the  letters  of  Nelson.  That  this  was  no  mere 
lip  service,  no  mere  idle  repetition  of  a  phrase,  his 
whole  life  showed.  Strong  affection ;  thoughtful- 
ness  for  others  ;  determined  truthfulness — "  no  man 
can  charge  me  with  ever  having  told  a  lie  "  ;  unfail- 
ing zeal  in  the  profession  he  had  chosen  ;  charm  that 
won  the  devotion  of  all  who  served  under  him ;  rapid 
decision  on  a  course  of  action,  and  inflexible  will  in 
carrying  it  through, — all  these  things  go  to  the  form- 
ing of  that  Nelson  touch  to  which  all  that  is  best  in 
us  responds. 

W.  J. 
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Most  of  the  extracts  are  taken  from  the  seven  volumes  of  "  Dis- 
patches and  Letters  of  Nelson,"  edited  by  Sir  Nicholas 
Harris  Nicolas,  1844-46  (referred  to  by  volume  and  page 
numbers  only] ;  those  marked  "  Southey "  are  from 
Robert  Southey's  "  Life  of  Nelson,"  of  which  there  are  so 
many  editions  that  it  has  seemed  simpler  to  give  the  refer- 
ences to  the  chapters  rather  than  the  pages  of  the  particular 
edition  used;  "  Mahan"  signifies  his  "Life  of  Nelson 
the  Embodiment  of  Sea  Power,"  2nd  ed.,  1899  ;  other  works 
cited  are  more  fully  described  at  the  close  of  the  passages 
selected. 
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INTRODUCTION 
BY  H.  W.  WILSON 

NAPOLEON  advised  those  who  would  master  the 
science  of  war  to  read  and  reread  the  works  and  cam- 
paigns of  the  greatest  soldiers.  So  he  who  would 
understand  the  principles  of  war  at  sea  will  do  well 
to  study  the  thought  of  Nelson.  Most  of  his  striking 
sayings  are  collected  in  thislittle  volume,  which  I 
can  warmly  commend  because  it  fills  a  distinct  gap 
in  our  literature.  It  is  not  altogether  creditable  to 
us  that  such  indispensable  works  as  Nicolas's  and 
Laughton's  collections  of  Nelson  letters  and  docu- 
ments have  long  been  out  of  print ;  while  one  of 
the  most  valuable  series  of  Nelson  papers  has  been 
privately  published  in  an  edition  inaccessible  to  most. 
It  has  always  been  my  own  intention  to  attempt  the 
preparation  of  a  critical  and  complete  edition  of  Nelson 
papers,  but  the  war  has  intervened  to  prevent  the 
immediate  accomplishment  of  so  vast  a  task,  and 
now  the  work  must  be  left  to  a  distant  future. 

Nelson's  interest  in  and  his  affection  for  Ms  young 
officers  stand  forth  from  the  extracts  in  the  present 
collection.  He  would  assuredly  have  endorsed  Pas- 
teur's message  to  the  able  and  energetic  among  the 
young,  which  was  full  of  the  same  generous  sym- 
pathy:  "  Do  not  let  yourselves  be  affected  by  barren 
and  disparaging  scepticism,  nor  discouraged  by  the 
sorrows  of  certain  hours.  Say  to  begin  with,  *  What 
have  I  done  for  my  own  improvement  ?  '  Then,  as 
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you  go  further,  '  What  have  I  done  for  my  coun- 
try ?  '  He  felt  the  blight  of  this  scepticism  him- 
self, and  there  were  times  in  his  career,  as  these 
extracts  show,  when  he  was  harassed  with  intense 
despondency. 

Nelson's  professional  sayings,  like  everything  else, 
may  be  misapplied.  But  beneath  them  as  beneath 
Napoleon's  sayings  (of  which  also  we  have  no  good 
collection  in  English)  lies  the  true  doctrine  of  war. 
For  Nelson  was  a  master  of  his  business.  Individual 
sayings  may  seem  to  contradict  each  other  until  the 
circumstances  in  which  each  was  uttered  have  been 
weighed  and  compared ;  and  in  applying  them  to 
particular  occasions  in  modern  war  it  is  always 
necessary  to  consider  how  far  the  conditions  corre- 
spond. Thus  the  attack  by  a  weak  British  squadron 
on  Admiral  von  Spec's  fleet  off  Coronel  in  1914 
might  seem  to  obtain  countenance  from  Nelson's 
saying,  when  contemplating  battle  with  a  Franco- 
Spanish  fleet  (which  was  far  stronger  than  his  own 
in  numbers,  but  poor  in  material  and  badly  manned), 
"  by  the  time  the  enemy  has  beat  our  fleet  soundly 
they  will  do  us  no  (further)  harm  this  year."  Von 
Spec's  force,  unlike  the  fleet  opposed  to  Nelson,  had 
an  overwhelming  superiority  to  the  British  in  material 
and  in  men  ;  its  gunnery  was  famous  ;  and  its  crews 
were  highly  disciplined  and  perfectly  trained.  The 
British  squadron  expected  reinforcements.  On  this 
very  point  there  is  another  saying  of  Nelson's,  uttered, 
in  1805,  when  he  stated  that  he  would  not  have  fought 
Villeneuve's  fleet  on  the  voyage  back  from  the  West 
Indies,  because — 

"  All  the  way  home  I  am  getting  stronger  and  he 
is  getting  weaker.  If  we  fell  in  with  him  now  and 
fought  him,  I  don't  doubt  we  should  beat  him,  and 
it  would  be  a  great  thing  for  my  personal  glory ;  but 
I  should  be  doing  my  country  a  great  wrong.  I 
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know  that  in  a  week's  time  I  shall  get  reinforcements 
and  he  will  get  none,  and  then  I  must  annihilate 
him  "  (Corbett,  Campaign  of  Trafalgar,  169-170). 

On  another  occasion  in  the  same  campaign  he  said  : 

"  Do  not  imagine  that  I  am  one  of  those  hot-brained  ^ 
people  who  fight  at  an  immense  disadvantage  with-j 
out  an  adequate  object." 

And  though  he  urged  commanders  to  put  victory 
above  the  safety  of  ships  and  said  that  nothing  great 
was  done  by  officers  who  feared  the  shore,  in  1803 
he  cautioned  one  of  his  friends  whom  he  thought 
exceedingly  daring : 

"  If  you  are  too  weak  for  such  an  attack  you  must 
desist.  ...  It  would  be  much  better  to  let  the 
French  ships  escape  than  to  run  too  great  a  risk  of 
losing  the  Donegal  [his  friend's  ship],  yourself  and 
ship's  company." 

His  aim  was  always  "  to  get  at  them  with  the  least 
risk  to  our  ships,"  and  he  preferred  to  have  abun- 
dance of  force.  "  The  more  force  we  have,"  he  said, 
"  the  less  risk." 

Like  Napoleon,  he  planned  his  battles  with  great 
care.  He  discussed  his  plans  with  his  captains  till  they 
understood  what  was  required  of  them  perfectly.  It 
is  true  that  he  once  wrote,  "  a  sea  officer  cannot,  like 
a  land  officer,  form  plans ;  his  object  is  to  embrace 
the  happy  moment  which  now  and  then  offers." 
But  there  he  clearly  meant  that  there  was  a  larger 
measure  of  chance  at  sea  than  on  land,  owing  to  the 
uncertainty  which  in  his  time  attached  to  naval 
operations  from  their  dependence  on  the  wind.  On 
occasions  his  battle  plans  were  extraordinarily 
minute ;  the  instructions  for  Copenhagen,  which 
unfortunately  have  never  been  printed  and  are  now 
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inaccessible,  went  carefully  into  detail  because  in  that 
engagement  success  depended  largely  on  such 
matters.  Yet  usually  he  left  his  subordinates  the 
fullest  scope  for  initiative  and  did  not  tie  them 
down.  Collingwood  was  given  complete  power  over 
his  own  particular  squadron  at  Trafalgar,  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  departed  considerably 
from  Nelson's  plan. 

Nelson's  system  of  moving  in  swiftly  on  the  enemy 
and  getting  alongside  the  French  ships  was  based 
on  cold  calculation,  not  on  impulsive  bravery.      At 
that  date  the  British  fired  three  times  as  rapidly 
from  the  superiority  of  their  material  and  discipline. 
If  two  ships  closed  to  such  a  distance  that  neither 
could  miss  the  other,  and  one  fired  thrice  as  fast  as 
the  other,  the  result  could  never  be  in  doubt  and 
must    be   decisive — annihilation.     Moreover    Nelson 
reinforced  this  individual  advantage  of  his  ships  in 
gunnery    by  skilful    dispositions    which  brought    a 
superior  number  of  his  ships  to  bear  upon  a  part  of 
the  enemy  fleet.     It  is  here  that  he  takes  his  place 
beside  Napoleon  for  his  daring  in  conception  and 
energy  in  execution,  and  also  for  the  spirit  which  he 
inspired  in  his  officers  and  men.      At  the  Nile  he 
attacked  a  fleet  at  anchor  in  a  position  thought  to 
be  secure,  pushing  boldly  in  between  his  enemy  and 
the  shore  and  fighting  "a  night   action  against   a 
superior  force  in  such  a  way  that  at  the  vital  point 
his  own  strength  was  superior.     Some  of  his  cap- 
tains  thought   the    plan    most    hazardous,    but    he 
breathed  such  confidence  into  them  that  they  carried 
it    out    unflinchingly.     At    Trafalgar,    in    the    last 
battle  order,  which  attains  the  highest  level  of  in- 
sight and  tactical  mastery — which  is  his  glory  and 
his  monument — and  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  not 
always  studied  to-day  as  it  should  be,  he  faced  the 
problem  that   has  to   be  solved  in  all  large-scale 
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battles,  of  bringing  a  great  force  of  ships  swiftly  and 
effectively  into  action.  He  broke  with  precedent 
and  deliberately  discarded  the  old  line-ahead  forma- 
tion, because  it  always  meant  indecisive  results. 
Time  was  lost  getting  the  ships  into  station,  and  if 
the  visibility  was  bad  the  enemy  escaped  ;  he  felt, 
too,  that  the  formation  was  not  flexible.  He  adopted 
a  method  of  attack  by  three  separate  squadrons. 
The  best  extant  analysis  and  criticism  of  this  mar- 
vellous plan  is  that  in  Baudry's  as  yet  untranslated 
work  La  Bataille  Navale  (Berger-Levrault,  Paris, 
1912).  The  difficulty  of  handling  a  great  fleet  had 
been  considered  by  certain  of  Nelson's  predecessors, 
notably  by  Kempenfelt,  who  from  the  few  letters  of 
his  that  remain  was  an  officer  of  the  true  Nelson 
mould. 

He  used  victory  to  the  utmost — another  Napoleonic 
touch  in  his  character — and  was  never  content  with 
anything  short  of  annihilation  in  his  battle :  "  not 
victory  but  annihilation  "  might  almost  have  been 
his  watchword.  When  in  1795  he  was  present  in 
Admiral  Hot  ham's  action  with  the  French  where 
only  one  enemy  ship  was  taken,  he  wrote  : 

"  The  scrambling  distant  fire  was  a  farce,  but  if  one 
fell  by  such  a  fire,  what  might  not  have  been  expected 
had  our  whole  fleet  engaged  ?  " 

He  met  the  Admiral's  declaration  that  he  ought 
to  be  content  because  "  we  have  done  very  well," 
with  the  high-hearted  comment : 

"  Now  had  we  taken  ten  sail  and  had  allowed  the 
eleventh  to  escape  when  it  had  been  possible  to  get 
at  her,  I  could  never  have  called  it  well  done." 

On  this  occasion  he  showed  a  moral  courage  that 
will  ever  command  admiration.  As  a  captain  he 
ventured  to  remonstrate  with  his  Admiral  on  that 
Admiral's  own  quarter-deck.  He  turned  out  of  the 
line  of  battle  at  St.  Vincent  that  he  might  the  better 
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destroy  the  enemy,  an  unheard-of  act  which  stupefied 
routine  officers  in  the  British  fleet  by  its  audacity. 
He  disobeyed  resolutely  when  he  thought  it  for  the 
good  of  the  service,  and  by  so  doing  took  tremendous 
risks.  His  words  at  Copenhagen  seem  instinct  with 
fire  even  as  we  read  them  after  more  than  a  cen- 
tury of  forgetfulness,  when  he  calls  on  a  too  cautious 
and  hesitating  commander  (who  feared  to  enter  the 
Baltic)  to  remember  that  "  the  boldest  measures  are 
the  safest  "  and  that  the  honour  of  England  is  en- 
trusted to  his  charge.  Napoleon  once  compressed 
the  secret  of  war  into  three  burning  words,  activite, 
activite,  vitesse  ("  activity,  activity,  swiftness  "),  and 
they  are  also  the  secret  of  Nelson's  greatness.  "  To 
do  nothing  I  felt  was  disgraceful,"  he  said ;  and 
again,  "  five  minutes  makes  the  difference  between  a 
victory  and  a  defeat."  He  abhorred  the  admiral 
who  "  has  no  head  for  enterprises,  perfectly  satisfied 
that  each  month  passes  without  any  losses  on  our 
side."  "  If  we  do  not  try,"  he  cried,  "  we  can  never 
be  successful." 

With  all  his  gentleness  and  kindliness  there  was  in 
Nelson  a  vein  of  sternness.  Commenting  on  the  case 
of  an  officer  who  had  behaved  badly  at  Camperdown, 
he  wrote: 

"  I  would  have  every  man  believe,  '  I  shall  only  take 
my  chance  of  being  shot  by  the  enemy,  but  if  I  do 
not  take  that  chance  I  am  certain  of  being  shot  by 
my  friends.' ' 

Before  Trafalgar  he  directed  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  his  light  craft  not  to  think  of  saving  ships 
and  men ;  his  business  was  to  destroy  the  enemy 
fleet,  and  till  that  destruction  was  achieved  he  was 
to  attend  to  nothing  else.  Yet  Nelson  was  a  chivalrous 
leader  and  never  allowed  a  beaten  enemy  to  be  ill 
used.  "  When  the  Danes  became  my  prisoners," 
he  wrote  at  Copenhagen,  "  I  became  their  protector. " 
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And  again,  "  Nelson  is  a  warrior,  but  will  not  be  a 
butcher." 

He  felt  the  strain  of  anxiety  during  his  campaigns 
far  more  severely  than  the  stress  of  battle.  "  To 
fight  is  nothing/'  he  wrote  to  Lady  Hamilton,  "  but 
to  be  continually  on  the  stretch  for  news  and  events 
of  the  greatest  importance  is  what  I  find  my  shat- 
tered carcase  very  unequal  to."  In  his  day  wireless 
telegraphy  did  not  exist  to  relieve  the  strain,  but  a 
mind  so  alert  and  eager  as  his  would  have  been  quick 
to  realise  its  value  and  the  value  of  a  good  staff 
organisation  which  is  required  to  get  the  best  out  of 
it.  He  attached  far  less  importance  to  the  material 
than  to  the  spiritual  side  of  his  profession,  and  it  is 
a  noteworthy  fact  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  he 
was  already  known  to  Lord  Hood — one  of  our  ablest 
admirals — for  his  special  proficiency  in  naval  tactics. 
The  ordinary  routine  work  of  an  officer  has  never 
qualified  men  for  high  command.  There  must,  as 
Napoleon  told  us,  be  study  and  meditation  as  well. 
Frederick  the  Great  summed  up  the  case  when  he 
said  that  if  the  mere  fact  of  accompanying  him  and 
serving  in  his  armies  was  to  be  made  a  ground  for 
promotion,  then  the  mules  in  his  train  would  be  great 
generals.  Nelson  read  and  studied  carefully.  He 
knew  the  literature  of  his  profession.  The  tradition 
of  his  family  on  that  point,  which  the  writer  learnt 
from  the  third  Earl  Nelson  (a  repertory  of  informa- 
tion about  his  famous  great-uncle),  is  not  likely  to 
have  been  wrong. 


CHRONOLOGY    OF    NELSON'S 
CAREER 


1758.    Sept.  29 


1770. 
1771. 

1776. 
1777. 

1778. 

1779. 
1780. 


c.  Nov. 
c.  June 

Sept.  24 
April  9 
April  10 
Sept.  4 
Dec.  8 
June  ii 
Jan.  . 

Aug.  30 


1781. 

1784. 

Jan.  -Aug. 
Aug. 
March  18 

1787. 

March  12 
July 
Dec.  . 

1793. 

Jan.  30 

1794. 

July  12 

?795- 

April  4 
Aug.   ii 

Horatio  Nelson  born  at  Burnham 
Thorpe,  Norfolk. 

Entered  the  Navy. 

Voyage  to  West  Indies  in  a  mer- 
chant ship. 

Appointed  Acting  Lieutenant. 

Passed  examination  for  Lieutenant. 

Appointed  Lieutenant. 

First  Lieutenant. 

Commander. 

Post  Captain. 

Senior  naval  officer  on  expedition 
to  San  Juan. 

Resigned  on  account  of  ill-health  ; 
returned  to  England. 

On  half  pay. 

Appointed  Captain  of  the  Albemarle. 

Appointed  Captain  of  the  Boreas, 
and  went  to  the  West  Indies. 

Married  Mrs.  Frances  Nisbet. 

Arrived  in  England. 

Placed  on    half-pay  and  went    to 
live  at  Burnham  Thorpe. 

Appointed    Captain    of    the    Aga- 
memnon. 

Wounded  and  lost  sight  of  right 
eye  at  the  siege  of  Calvi. 

Commodore  of  the  second  class. 

Commodore  of  the  furst  class, 
xxiii 
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1797- 


Feb.  14 
Feb.  20 
March  17. 
July  24 


Sept. 
1798.    March  29 

Aug.  i 


1799-  Feb.  14 
Aug.  13 
Sept.  i 

1800.    July  13. 


1801, 


1802. 
1803. 


Nov.  6. 
Nov.  20 
Jan.  i 
Jan.  13 
March  12 
April  2 
April  21 

May  22 

July  i 
July  24 


April  10 
May  1 6 

May  1 8 


1804.  April  23 

1805.  Aug. 
Sept.  2 


10 


Battle  of  CAPE  ST.  VINCENT. 

Rear- Admiral  of  the  Blue. 

Knight  of  the  Bath. 

Lost  right  arm  in  the  unsuccessful 
attack  on  Santa  Cruz. 

Returned  to  England. 

Hoisted  his  flag  as  Rear-Admiral 
of  the  Blue  on  the  Vanguard. 

Battle  of  the  NILE  (for  which  he 
was  created  Baron  Nelson  of  the 
Nile  and  of  Burnham  Thorpe). 

Rear- Admiral  of  the  Red. 

Created  Duke  of  Bronte  in  Sicily. 

Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Struck  his  flag  and  returned  over- 
land to  England. 

Arrived  in  England. 

Took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Vice-Admiral  of  the  Blue. 

Separated  from  Lady  Nelson. 

Sailed  for  the  Baltic. 

Battle  of  COPENHAGEN. 

Appointed  Commander-in-Chief  in 
the  Baltic. 

Created  Viscount  Nelson  of  the  Nile 
and  of  Burnham  Thorpe. 

Arrived  in  England. 

Appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of 
Channel  Squadron  to  prevent  in- 
vasion. 

Struck  his  flag  and  on  half-pay. 

Appointed  Commander-in-Chief  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

Hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Victory 
at  Spithead  and  sailed  two  days 
later. 

Vice-Admiral  of  the  White. 

Reached  England. 

News  that  the  enemy  fleet  had  put 
in  to  Cadiz. 
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1805.  Sept.  14     .     Rehoisted  his   flag  on   board    the 

Victory  at  Portsmouth. 
Oct.  21       .     Battle  of  TRAFALGAR. 

1.30  p.m.  Mortally  wounded. 
4.30  p.m.  Died. 

1806.  Jan.  9        .     Burial  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 


THE   NELSON   TOUCH 

HORATIO  NELSON,  having  as  a  small  child  strayed 
away  for  some  hours,  his  grandmother  on  his  return 
said  she  wondered  that  hunger  and  fear  had  not 
driven  him  home : 

"  Fear  !  grandmamma,  I  never  saw  fear ;  what  is 
it  ?  "  (Southey,  ch.  i.) 

Nelson  and  his  brother  being  obliged  to  return  to 
school  on  horseback  in  a  heavy  snowfall,  their  father 
left  it  to  them  to  return  if  the  way  was  dangerous ; 
but  to  go  on  if  possible.  The  elder  would  have  given 
in,  but  Horatio  said : 

"  We  must  go  on  ;  remember,  brother,  it  was  left  to 
our  honour."  (Southey,  ch.  i.) 

On  their  uncle  being  appointed  to  the  Raisonnable, 
Nelson,  then  but  twelve  years  of  age,  said  to  his 
brother : 

"Do,  William,  write  to  my  father,  and  tell  him  that 
I  should  like  to  go  to  sea  with  Uncle  Maurice." 
(Southey,  ch.  i.) 

After  a  long  and  baffling  illness  that  followed  on 
a  cruise  in  the  East  Indies : 

"  I  felt  impressed  with  an  idea  that  I  should  never 
rise  in  my  profession.  My  mind  was  staggered  with 
a  view  of  the  difficulties  I  had  to  surmount,  and  the 
little  interest  I  possessed.  I  could  discover  no  means 
of  reaching  the  object  of  my  ambition.  After  a  long 
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and  gloomy  reverie,  in  which  I  almost  wished  myself 
overboard,  a  sudden  glow  of  patriotism  was  kindled 
within  me,  and  presented  my  king  and  country  as 
my  patron.  My  mind  exulted  in  the  idea.  '  Well, 
then,'  I  exclaimed,  '  I  will  be  a  hero,  and,  confiding 
hi  Providence,  I  will  brave  every  danger.' '  1777 
(Southey,  ch.  i.) 

While  with  the  North  American  fleet,  Nelson 
wished  to  go  with  Admiral  Hood  to  the  West  Indies, 
and,  on  being  told  he  was  on  a  good  station  for  prize- 
money,  quickly  replied : 

"  Yes,  but  the  West  Indies  is  the  station  for  honour." 
Nov.  1779  (Mahan,  p.  32). 

As  captain  of  the  Albemarle,  during  a  state  of 
armed  neutrality,  Nelson  received  a  messenger  from 
the  Danish  admiral,  asking  for  information  as  to  his 
forces,  etc.  He  replied  : 

"  The  Albemarle  is  one  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
ships ;  you  are  at  liberty,  sir,  to  count  the  guns  as 
you  go  down  the  side,  and  you  may  assure  the  Danish 
admiral  that,  if  necessary,  they  shall  be  well  served." 
Off  Elsinore,  1782  (Southey,  ch.  i.) 

To  his  father : 

"  I  wish  I  could  congratulate  you  upon  a  rectory 
instead  of  a  vicarage ;  it  is  rather  awkward  wishing 
the  poor  man  dead,  but  we  all  rise  by  deaths.  I  got 
my  rank  by  a  shot  killing  a  post-captain,  and  I  most 
sincerely  hope  I  shall,  when  I  go,  go  out  of  [the] 
world  the  same  way ;  then  we  go  all  in  the  line  of 
our  professions — a  parson  praying,  a  captain  fighting." 
Portsmouth,  Feb.  8,  1872  (i.  58). 

Having  suffered  severely  from  fever  at  San  Juan, 
Nelson  believed  his  health  would  be  badly  affected 
by  his  mission  to  Quebec.  After  five  months  he 
wrote : 
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"  Health,  that  greatest  of  blessings,  is  what  I  never 
truly  enjoyed  till  I  saw  fair  Canada.  The  change  it 
has  wrought,  I  am  convinced  is  truly  wonderful." 
Isle  of  Bie,  St.  Lawrence,  Oct.  19,  1782  (i.  67). 
"  Not  an  officer  has  been  changed,  except  the  second 
lieutenant,  since  the  Albemarle  was  commissioned, 
therefore,  it  is  needless  to  say,  I  am  happy  in  my 
ship's  company."  Off  Cape  Tiberoon,  Feb.  25,  1783 
(i.  73). 

"  The  disgust  of  the  seamen  to  the  Navy  is  all  owing 
to  the  infernal  plan  of  turning  them  over  from  ship 
to  ship,  so  that  men  cannot  be  attached  to  their 
officers,  or  the  officers  care  two-pence  about  them." 
London,  July  i,  1783  (i.  76). 

After  the  American  War : 

"  I  have  closed  the  war  without  a  fortune ;  but  I 
trust,  and  from  the  attention  that  has  been  paid  to 
me,  believe  that  there  is  not  a  speck  in  my  character. 
True  honour,  I  hope,  predominates  in  my  mind  far 
above  riches."  London,  Aug.  9,  1783  (i.  80). 

On  politics,  to  his  brother : 

"  As  to  you  having  enlisted  under  the  banners  of  the 
Walpoles,  you  might  as  well  have  enlisted  under  those 
of  my  grandmother.  They  are  altogether  the  merest 
set  of  cyphers  that  ever  existed — in  public  affairs  I 
mean.  Mr.  Pitt,  depend  upon  it,  will  stand  against 
all  opposition  ;  an  honest  man  must  always  in  time 
get  the  better  of  a  villain ;  but  I  have  done  with 
politics ;  let  who  will  get  in,  I  shall  be  left  out." 
Bath,  Jan.  31,  1784  (i.  98). 

In  answer  to  his  brother,  "  an  inveterate  wire- 
puller " : 

"  You  ask,  by  what  interest  did  I  get  a  ship?  I 
answer,  having  served  with  credit  was  my  recom- 
mendation to  Lord  Howe,  First  Lord  of  the  Admir- 
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alty.  Anything  in  reason  that  I  can  ask,  I  am  sure 
of  obtaining  from  his  justice."  Kentish  Town, 
Mar.  29,  1784  (i.  101). 

Nelson,  dining  with  the  Governor  of  Barbadoes, 
presented  one  of  his  midshipmen,  saying : 
"  Your  Excellency  must  excuse  me  for  bringing  one 
of  my  midshipmen.  I  make  it  a  rule  to  introduce 
them  to  all  the  good  company  I  can,  as  they  have 
few  to  look  up  to  beside  myself  during  the  time  they 
are  at  sea."  1784  (Mahan,  40). 

To  encourage  a  timid  little  midshipman : 
"  Well,  sir,  I  am  going  a  race  to  the  masthead,  and 
beg  I  may  meet  you  there."     1784  (Mahan,  40). 

Protesting  to  his  admiral  against  the  illegal  trade 
carried  on  by  the  Americans  in  the  West  Indies  : 
"  Whilst  I  have  the  honour  to  command  an  English 
man-of-war,  I  never  shall  allow  myself  to  be  sub- 
servient to  the  will  of  any  Governor,  nor  co-operate 
with  him  in  doing  illegal  acts.  Presidents  of  Council 
I  feel  myself  superior  to.  They  shall  make  proper 
application  to  me,  for  whatever  they  may  want  to 
come  by  water."  Jan.  12,  1785  (i.  116). 

On  being  told  that  he  was  expected  to  obey  the 
orders  of  a  Resident  Commissioner  at  Antigua  in  the 
West  Indies : 

"  I  know  of  no  superior  officers  besides  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  and  my  seniors  on 
the  post  list."  1785  (Southey,  ch.  ii.) 

To  the  Secretary  of  State,  repudiating  an  unjust 
charge  of  cruelty : 

"  My  greatest  pride  is  to  discharge  my  duty  faith- 
fully ;  my  greatest  ambition  to  receive  approbation 
for  my  conduct."  St.  Christopher,  W.I.,  Mar.  20, 
1785  (i.  131). 

"  My  motto  is  all  or  nothing."     1785  (Mahan,  58). 
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To  Mrs.  Nisbet,  later  his  wife  : 
"  My  greatest  wish  is  to  be  united  to  you ;  and  the 
foundation  of  all  conjugal  happiness,  real  love  and 
esteem,  is,  I  trust,  what  you  believe  I  possess  in  the 
strongest  degree  towards  you."  West  Indies,  Sept.  u, 
1785  (i.  140). 

On  learning  that  his  action  in  seizing  a  doubtful 
ship  was  officially  approved  : 

"  When  Ministers  support  officers,  they  will  ever 
find  alert  and  good  ones."  West  Indies,  Sept.  25, 
1785  (i.  141). 

Nelson  having  seized  four  American  ships  carry- 
ing on  illicit  trade,  found  himself  in  danger  of  arrest 
with  a  demand  for  £40,000  damages,  his  admiral  re- 
fusing to  uphold  him.  For  eight  weeks  he  practically 
kept  his  cabin,  and  an  officer  having  expressed  pity 
to  him  he  replied: 

"  Pity  !  pity,  did  you  say?  I  shall  live,  sir,  to  be 
envied,  and  to  that  point  I  shall  always  direct  my 
course."  1785  (Southey,  chap,  ii.) 

On  his  inability  to  visit  his  fiancee  : 
"  Duty  is  the  great  business  of  a  sea  officer.      All 
private  considerations  must  give  way  to  it,  how- 
ever painful  it  is."     "  Barbarous  Island,"  i.e.  Bar- 
badoes,  May  4,  1786  (i.  167). 

The  Court  of  Admiralty  justified  Nelson  when 
the  trial  of  the  four  ships  was  made,  but  the  Treasury 
ignored  him  and  sent  thanks  to  Sir  Richard  Hughes 
for  his  activity  and  zeal  in  protecting  the  commerce 
of  Great  Britain,  drawing  from  Nelson  this  com- 
ment : 

"  Had  they  known  ...  I  don't  think  they  would  have 
bestowed  thanks  in  that  quarter  and  neglected  me. 
I  feel  much  hurt  that  after  the  loss  of  health  and 
risk  of  fortune,  another  should  be  thanked  for  what 
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I  did  against  his  orders.  I  either  deserved  to  be 
sent  out  of  the  service,  or  at  least  have  had  some 
little  notice  taken  of  me.  They  have  thought  it 
worthy  of  notice,  and  have  neglected  me ;  if  this  is 
the  reward  for  a  faithful  discharge  of  my  duty,  I 
shall  be  careful  and  never  stand  forward  again  ;  but 
I  have  done  my  duty,  and  have  nothing  to  accuse 
myself  of."  West  Indies,  Mar.  5,  1786  (i.  159). 

When  the  North  American  squadron  separated 
at  Barbadoes  with  orders  only  to  examine  anchorages 
and  make  inquiries  concerning  wood  and  water, 
Nelson  went  to  his  admiral  and  convinced  him  that : 
"  Men-of-war  were  sent  abroad  for  some  other  pur- 
pose than  to  be  made  a  show  of."  Mar.  5, 1786  (i.  157). 

Having  received  instructions  from  his  admiral, 
Sir  Richard  Hughes,  that  he  was  not  to  enforce  the 
Navigation  Act  in  the  face  of  American  opposition, 
Nelson  reasoned : 

"  I  must  either  disobey  my  orders  or  disobey  Acts 
of  Parliament,  which  the  Admiral  was  disobeying. 
I  determined  upon  the  former,  trusting  to  the  up- 
rightness of  my  intention,  and  believed  that  my 
country  would  not  allow  me  to  be  ruined  by  protect- 
ing her  commerce."  West  Indies,  Mar.  5,  1786  (i. 

157). 

The  Governor  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  to  whom 
Nelson  explained  that  he  meant  to  enforce  the 
Navigation  Act,  having  said  that  old  generals  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  taking  advice  from  young  gentle- 
men, was  answered : 

"  I  have  the  honour,  sir,  of  being  as  old  as  the  Prime 
Minister  of  England  [William  Pitt]  and  think  myself 
as  capable  of  commanding  one  of  his  Majesty's  ships 
as  that  Minister  is  of  governing  the  State."  1786 
(Mahan,  41). 
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To  Mrs.  Nisbet,  his  fiancee : 

"  Have  you  not  often  heard  that  salt-water  and 
absence  always  wash  away  love  ?  Now,  I  am  such 
a  heretic  as  not  to  believe  that  faith ;  for  behold, 
every  morning  since  my  arrival,  I  have  had  six  pails 
of  salt-water  at  daylight  poured  upon  my  head,  and 
instead  of  rinding  what  the  seamen  say  to  be  true, 
I  perceive  the  contrary  effect ;  and  if  it  goes  on  so 
contrary  to  the  prescription  you  must  see  me  before 
my  fixed  time."  West  Indies,  Aug.  21,  1786  (i.  188). 
"  Our  country  has  the  first  demand  for  our  services  ; 
and  private  convenience,  or  happiness,  must  ever 
give  way  to  the  public  good."  Off  Antigua,  Dec.  12, 
1786  (i.  203). 

"  You  know  I  will  ever  strive  to  bear  such  a  charac- 
ter as  may  render  it  no  discredit  to  any  man  to 
take  notice  of  me."  Off  Antigua,  Dec.  12,  1786 
(i.  203). 

The  Earl  of  Cork  having  asked  advice  concerning 
his  son,  who  was  a  midshipman  on  Nelson's  ship, 
was  answered : 

"  In  the  first  place,  my  Lord,  it  is  necessary  that 
he  should  be  made  complete  in  his  navigation ;  and 
if  the  peace  continues,  French  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Dancing  is  an  accomplishment  that  probably 
a  sea  officer  may  require.  You  will  see  almost  the 
necessity  of  it,  when  employed  in  foreign  countries ; 
indeed,  the  honour  of  the  nation  is  so  often  en- 
trusted to  sea  officers,  that  there  is  no  accomplishment 
which  will  not  shine  with  peculiar  lustre  in  them. 
He  must  nearly  have  served  his  time,  therefore  he 
cannot  be  so  well  employed  as  in  gaining  know- 
ledge." Portsmouth,  July  22,  1787  (i.  249). 

To  Prince  William  (afterwards  King  William  IV) 
concerning  a  young  officer  whom  he  had  repri- 
manded : 
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"  None  of  us  are  without  failings ;  Schpmberg's  was 
being  rather  too  hasty ;  but  that,  put  into  competi- 
tion with  his  being  a  good  officer,  will  not,  I  am 
bold  to  say,  be  taken  in  the  scale  against  him." 
Portsmouth,  July  27,  1787  (i.  250). 

To  Prince  William,  on  going  a  cruise  with  a  home 
squadron : 

"The  actions  of  all  officers,  however  brilliant,  are 
wonderfully  obscured  by  serving  at  a  distance,  for 
the  capture  of  a  privateer  makes  more  noise  taken  in 
the  Channel,  than  a  frigate  or  even  a  ship  of  the  line, 
afar  off."  London,  June  2,  1788  (i.  275). 

After  being  concerned  in  making  known  some 
gross  frauds  in  the  government  service  in  the  West 
Indies : 

"  That  thing  called  honour,  is  now,  alas  !  thought  of 
no  more.  My  integrity  cannot  be  mended,  I  hope ; 
but  my  fortune,  God  knows,  has  grown  worse  for 
the  service ;  so  much  for  serving  my  country.  .  .  . 
I  have  invariably  laid  down,  and  followed  close,  a 
plan  of  what  ought  to  be  uppermost  in  the  breast  of 
an  officer :  that  it  is  much  better  to  serve  an  un- 
grateful country,  than  to  give  up  his  own  fame. 
Posterity  will  do  him  justice :  a  uniform  conduct  of 
honour  and  integrity  seldom  fails  of  bringing  a  man 
to  the  goal  of  Fame  at  last."  Exmouth  Moor,  May  6, 
1788  (i.  273). 

From  December  1787  to  January  1793,  Nelson 
was  given  no  ship,  though  he  constantly  applied  to 
the  Admiralty  for  an  appointment : 
"  My  not  being  appointed  to  a  ship  is  so  very  morti- 
fying, that  I  cannot  find  words  to  express  what  I 
feel  on  the  occasion.  .  .  .  Sure  I  am,  that  I  have 
ever  been  a  zealous  and  faithful  servant,  and  never 
intentionally  have  committed  any  error."  Burnham, 
Norfolk,  June  24,  1790  (i.  288). 
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In  desperation  at  not  being  given  a  ship : 
"  If  your  Lordships  should  be  pleased  to  appoint 
me  to  a  cockle  boat  I  shall  feel  grateful."     1792 
(Mahan,  79). 

"  To  me  it  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  what  quarter  of 
the  world  we  go ;  with  a  good  ship  and  ship's  com- 
pany, we  can  come  to  no  harm."  At  the  Nore, 
April  18,  1793  (i.  304). 

When  the  Admiralty  made  Nelson  the  offer  of  a 
ship  after  ignoring  him  for  five  years : 
"  Post  nubila  Phoebus : — After  clouds  comes  sunshine. 
The  Admiralty  so  smile  upon  me,  that  really  I  am 
as  much  surprised  as  when  they  frowned.  Lord 
Chatham  yesterday  made  many  apologies  for  not 
having  given  me  a  ship  before  this  time."  London, 
Jan.  7, 1793  (i.  297). 

Counsel  to  a  midshipman : 

"  First  you  must  always  implicitly  obey  orders, 
without  attempting  to  form  any  opinion  of  your 
own  respecting  their  propriety  ;  secondly,  you  must 
consider  every  man  as  your  enemy  who  speaks  ill 
of  your  king  ;  and  thirdly,  you  must  hate  a  French- 
man as  you  do  the  devil."  Feb.  1793  (Mahan,  86). 

To  his  midshipmen : 

"  Recollect  that  you  must  be  a  seaman  to  be  an 
officer,  and  also  that  you  cannot  be  a  good  officer 
without  being  a  gentleman."  (Southey,  ch.  viii.) 

On  meeting  a  Spanish  fleet  off  Alicant,  and  com- 
paring the  Spanish  and  English  moral : 
"The  Captain  of  the  [Spanish]  Frigate  said:  'It 
was  no  wonder  they  were  sickly,  for  they  had  been  sixty 
days  at  sea.'  This  speech  to  us  appeared  ridiculous  ; 
for  from  the  circumstance  of  having  been  longer 
than  that  time  at  sea,  do  we  attribute  our  getting 
healthy.  It  has  stamped  with  me  the  extent  of 
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their  nautical  abilities."  Off  Cape  St.  Sebastian, 
July  1793  (i.  312). 

While  off  Naples : 

"  I  believe  the  world  is  convinced  that  no  conquests 
of  importance  can  be  made  without  us ;  and  yet, 
as  soon  as  we  have  accomplished  the  service  we  are 
ordered  on,  we  are  neglected.  If  Parliament  does 
not  grant  something  to  this  fleet,  our  Jacks  will 
grumble  ;  for  here  there  is  no  prize  money  to  soften 
their  hardships :  all  we  get  is  honour  and  salt  beef." 
Off  Naples,  Sept.  n,  1793  (i.  325). 

To  Sir  William  Hamilton,  on  their  first  meeting  : 
"  You  are  a  man  after  my  own  heart ;  you  do  busi- 
ness in  my  own  way  ;  I  am  now  only  a  captain,  but, 
if  I  live,  I  will  be  at  the  top  of  the  tree."  Sept.  1793 
(Harrison:  Life  of  Nelson,  i.  108). 

On  a  rumour  that  the  enemy  were  fitting  their 
ships  with  forges  that  their  shot  might  be  made  red- 
hot : 

"This,  if  true,  I  humbly  conceive  would  have  been 
as  well  kept  secret ;  but  as  it  is  known,  we  must 
take  care  to  get  so  close  that  their  red  shots  may 
go  through  both  sides,  when  it  will  not  matter 
whether  they  are  hot  or  cold."  1793  (Mahan,  89). 

"  An  express  came  that  a  French  man-of-war,  and 
three  sail  under  her  convoy,  had  anchored  under 
Sardinia.  .  .  .  Unfit  as  my  ship  was,  I  had  nothing 
left  for  the  honour  of  our  country  but  to  sail,  which 
I  did  in  two  hours  afterwards.  It  was  necessary  to 
show  them  what  an  English  man-of-war  would  do." 
Off  Leghorn,  Sept.  24,  1793  (i.  328). 

"  Armies  go  so  slow  that  seamen  think  they  never 
mean  to  get  forward,  but  I  dare  say  they  act  on  a 
surer  principle,  although  we  seldom  fail."  Off 
Bastia,  Corsica,  Feb.  28,  1794  (i.  361). 


NO   SUCCESS  WITHOUT   TRYING  n 

To  his  admiral : 

"  You  may  be  assured  I  shall  undertake  nothing  but 
what  I  have  moral  certainty  of  succeeding  in." 
Mar.  n,  1794  (i.  370). 

General  Dundas,  in  command  of  the  land  forces 
in  Corsica,  having  reconnoitred  Bastia  and  then  with- 
drawn his  men : 

"  What  the  general  could  have  seen  to  make  a  retreat 
necessary,  I  cannot  comprehend.  A  thousand  men 
would  certainly  take  Bastia  ;  with  five  hundred  and 
Agamemnon  I  would  attempt  it.  My  seamen  are 
now  what  British  seamen  ought  to  be — almost  in- 
vincible. They  really  mind  shot  no  more  than  peas." 
Mar.  1794  (Southey,  ch.  ii.) 

"  Difficulties  and  dangers  do  but  increase  my  desire 
of  attempting  them." 

"Not  to  attack  our  enemy  I  should  consider  as  a 
national  disgrace."    Mar.  26,  1794  (i.  375). 
"  I  feel  for  the  honour  of  my  country,  and  had  rather 
be  beat  than  not  make  the  attack.    If  we  do  not  try 
we  never  can  be  successful.    I  own  I  have  no  fears 
for  the  final  issue ;   it  will  be  conquest,  certain  we 
will  deserve  it."    Off  Bastia,  Mar.  26,  1794  (i.  376). 
"  We  must  endeavour  to  deserve  success ;   it  is  cer- 
tainly not  in  our  power  to  command  it."    Off  Bastia, 
Mar.  27,  1794  (i.  377). 

"  I  own  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  showing  myself 
in  a  foreign  port  without  its  being  known  that  the 
British  flag  is  triumphant."  Off  Bastia,  Mar.  27, 
1794  (i.  378).1 

"  What  would  the  immortal  Wolfe  have  done  ?  As 
he  did,  beat  the  enemy  if  he  perished  in  the  attempt." 
Off  Bastia,  Mar.  27,  1794  (i.  378). 

With  Lord  Hood,  Nelson  undertook  the  siege  of 
Bastia : 
"  We  are  but  few,  but  of  the  right  sort ;  our  general 
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at  St.  Fiorenzo  not  giving  us  one  of  the  five  regiments 
he  has  there  lying  idle."    April  6,  1794  (i.  381). 

The  Corsican  general  also  refused  to  attack 
Bastia  from  the  land  side,  saying  that  it  was  too 
strong : 

"  General  D'Aubant  will  not  attack  our  enemy,  with 
two  thousand  as  fine  troops  as  ever  marched,  while 
we  are  here  beating  them  from  post  to  post  with  one 
thousand."  In  Corsica,  April  22,  1794  (i.  385). 
"  Time  will  show  the  enemy's  force  ;  if  it  is  small 
the  Fiorenzo  commanders  ought  to  be  blamed ;  if 
it  is  large,  they  are  highly  culpable,  for  allowing  a 
handful  of  brave  men  to  be  on  service  unsupported. 
My  only  fears  are,  that  these  soldiers  will  advance 
when  Bastia  is  about  to  surrender,  and  deprive  us  of 
part  of  our  glory."  May  i,  1794  (i.  391). 
"  Only  recollect  that  a  brave  man  dies  but  once,  a 
coward  all  his  life  long.  We  cannot  escape  death ; 
and  should  it  happen  to  me  in  this  place  [off  Corsica], 
remember,  it  is  the  will  of  Him,  in  whose  hands  are 
the  issues  of  life  and  death."  May  i,  1974  (i.  391). 
"  Our  country  will,  I  believe,  sooner  forgive  an 
officer  for  attacking  his  enemy  than  for  letting  it 
alone."  In  Corsica,  May  3,  1794  (i.  393). 

Nelson's  confidence  was  justified,  though  the  siege 
of  Bastia  proved  far  more  difficult  than  he  had 
anticipated.  He  wrote  in  his  Journal : 
"  This  morning  the  British  Grenadiers  took  posses- 
sion of  the  town  gates  and  the  gate  of  the  Citadel : 
and  on  the  24th  at  daylight,  the  most  glorious  sight 
that  an  Englishman  can  experience,  and  which,  I 
believe,  none  but  an  Englishman  could  bring  about, 
was  exhibited : — 4,500  men  laying  down  their  arms 
to  less  than  1,000  British  soldiers,  who  were  serving 
as  Marines."  May  1794  (i.  398). 

To  a  father  on  the  death  of  his  seaman  son : 
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"  From  the  nature  of  our  profession  we  hold  life  by 
a  more  precarious  tenure  than  many  others,  but 
when  we  fall,  we  trust  it  is  to  benefit  our  country.'* 
May  1794  (i.  404). 

To  his  wife : 

"  I  hope  those  who  are  to  get  so  much  money  will 
make  a  proper  use  of  it.  Had  I  attended  less  than 
I  have  done  to  the  service  of  my  country,  I  might 
have  made  some  too :  however,  I  trust  my  name 
will  stand  on  record  when  the  money-makers  will 
be  forgot."  In  Corsica,  June  28,  1794  (i.  416). 
"  Corsica,  in  respect  to  prizes,  produces  nothing  but 
honour,  far  above  the  consideration  of  wealth :  not 
that  I  despise  riches,  quite  the  contrary,  yet  I  would 
not  sacrifice  a  good  name  to  obtain  them."  In  Cor- 
sica, June  27,  1794  (i.  415). 

"  We  shall  take  Calvi  in  due  time  ;  and  I  hope  with- 
out much  loss  of  men.  I  am  very  busy,  yet  own  I 
am  in  all  my  glory :  except  with  you,  I  would  not  be 
anywhere  but  where  I  am,  for  the  world.  I  am  well 
aware  my  poor  services  will  not  be  noticed ;  I  have 
no  interest ;  but,  however  services  may  be  received, 
it  is  not  right  in  an  officer  to  slacken  his  zeal  for  his 
country."  In  Corsica,  July  8,  1794  (i.  424). 

To  Lord  Hood  concerning  information  in  a  pre- 
vious letter : 

"  Everything  mentioned,  your  lordship  may  rely  is 
most  strictly  correct ;  only  we  must  recollect  the 
truth  is  not  to  be  spoken  at  all  times."  In  Corsica, 
July  10,  1794  (i.  429). 

After  injury  to  his  eye  received  at  the  siege  of 
Calvi: 

"  Reports,  we  know,  get  about,  and  ...  it  is  best  to 
say  it  myself — that  I  got  a  little  hurt  this  morning  : 
not  much  as  you  may  judge  by  my  writing."  In 
Corsica,  July  12,  1794  (i.  432). 


14       "THE  REED   AMONGST  THE   OAKS" 

In  allusion  to  Lord  Howe's  action  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay : 

"  Laurels  grow  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay — I  hope  a  bed 
of  them  may  be  found  in  the  Mediterranean."  In 
Corsica,  Aug.  4,  1974  (i.  465). 

After  the  siege  of  Calvi : 

"  We  have  lost  many  men  from  the  season,  very 
few  from  the  enemy.  I  am  here  the  reed  amongst 
the  oaks  ;  all  the  prevailing  disorders  have  attacked 
me,  but  I  have  not  strength  for  them  to  fasten  upon  ; 
I  bow  before  the  storm,  whilst  the  sturdy  oak  is  laid 
low.  One  plan  I  pursue,  never  to  employ  a  doctor  ; 
nature  does  all  for  me,  and  Providence  protects  me. 
Always  happy  if  my  humble  but  hearty  endeavours 
can  serve  my  King  and  country.' '  In  Corsica,  Aug.  6, 
1794  (i-  476). 

To  his  wife,  after  stating  that  a  shot,  having  hit 
his  battery  a  month  earlier,  caused  stones  and 
splinters  to  strike  him  in  the  face,  which  had  injured 
his  right  eye  ;  also  that  he  had  received  a  sharp  cut 
in  the  back  while  before  Bastia : 
"  You  must  not  think  that  my  hurts  confined  me ; 
no,  nothing  but  the  loss  of  a  limb  would  have  kept 
me  from  my  duty;  and  I  believe  my  exertions 
conduced  to  preserve  me  in  this  general  mortality." 
Off  Leghorn,  Aug.  18,  1794  (i.  481). 
"The  service  must  ever  supersede  all  private  con- 
siderations." Off  Gourjean,  Oct.  12,  1794  (i.  490). 

When  his  ship,  the  Agamemnon,  was  being  re- 
paired in  Leghorn : 

"  I  am  uneasy  enough  for  fear  they  [the  French]  will 
fight,  and  Agamemnon  not  present — it  will  almost 
break  my  heart ;  but  I  hope  the  best — that  they  are 
only  boasting  at  present,  and  will  be  quiet  until  I 
am  ready.  It  is  misery  for  me  tojbe  laid  up,  dis- 
mantled." Dec.  1794  (Mahan,  129). 
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To  his  wife  telling  her  that  the  eye  was  very 
painful  and  the  sight  almost  gone : 
"  But  never  mind,  I  can  see  very  well  with  the 
other."  Fiorenzo,  Jan.  31,  1795  (ii.  3). 
"  I  trust  I  shall  never  do  anything  which  will  bring 
a  blush  on  your  face,  or  on  that  of  any  of  my  friends. 
It  is  very  true  that  I  have  ever  served  faithfully, 
and  ever  has  it  been  my  fate  to  be  neglected ;  but 
that  shall  not  make  me  inattentive  to  my  duty.  I 
have  pride  in  doing  my  duty  well,  and  a  self-appro- 
bation, which  if  it  is  not  so  lucrative,  yet  perhaps 
affords  more  pleasing  sensations.  I  trust  the  time 
will  come  when  I  may  be  rewarded,  though  really  I 
don't  flatter  myself  it  is  near."  Fiorenzo,  Jan.  31, 
1795  (ii.  2). 

"  After  everything  was  fixed  for  the  attack  of  Bastia, 
I  had  information  given  me  of  the  enormous  number 
of  troops  we  had  to  oppose  us  ; '  but  my  own  honour, 
Lord  Hood's  honour,  and  the  honour  of  our  coun- 
try, must  have  all  been  sacrificed,  had  I  mentioned 
what  I  knew  ;  therefore,  you  will  believe,  what  must 
have  been  my  feelings  during  the  whole  siege,  when 
I  had  often  proposals  made  me  by  men,  now  re- 
warded, to  write  to  Lord  Hood  to  raise  the  siege." 
Fiorenzo,  Jan.  31,  i795"(ii.  3)- 
"  Whatever  may  be  my  fate,  I  have  no  doubt  in  my 
own  mind  but  that  my  conduct  will  be  such,  as  will 
not  bring  a  blush  on  the  face  of  my  friends :  the  lives 
of  all  are  in  the  hands  of  Him,  who  knows  best 
whether  to  preserve  mine  or  not ;  to  His  will  do  I 
resign  myself.  My  character  and  good  name  are 
in  my  own  keeping.  Life  with  disgrace  is  dreadful. 
A  glorious  death  is  to  be  envied;  and  if  anything 
happens  to  me,  recollect  that  death  is  a  debt  we 
must  all  pay,  and  whether  now,  or  a  few  years  hence, 
can  be  but  of  little  consequence."  At  sea?  March  10, 
1795  (ii.  18). 


16          "I  WISH  TO  BE  AN  ADMIRAL" 

To  his  uncle,  William  Suckling ; 
"  I  have  got  upon  a  subject  near  my  heart,  which 
is  full  when  I  think  of  the  treatment  I  have  received  ; 
every  man  who  had  any  considerable  share  in  the 
reduction  has  got  some  place  or  other — I,  only  I,  am 
without  reward.  The  taking  of  Corsica,  like  the 
taking  of  San  Juan's,  has  cost  me  money.  San 
Juan's  cost  near  £500  ;  Corsica  has  cost  me  £300,  an 
eye,  and  a  cut  across  my  back ;  and  my  money,  I 
find,  cannot  be  repaid  me.  Nothing  but  my  anxious 
endeavour  to  serve  my  country  makes  me  bear  up 
against  it ;  but  I  sometimes  am  ready  to  give  all 
up."  Fiorenzo,  Feb.  i,  1795  (ii.  6). 

After  a  "  brush  with  the  French  fleet,"  March  12- 

*4»  1795 : 

"  Fortune  in  this  late  affair  has  favoured  me  in  a 
most  extraordinary  manner,  by  giving  me  an  oppor- 
tunity which  seldom  offers  of  being  the  only  Line- 
of-Battle  ship  who  got  singly  into  action  on  the 
I3th,  when  I  had  the  honour  of  engaging  the  Ca  Ira, 
absolutely  large  enough  to  take  Agamemnon' in  her 
hold.  I  never  saw  such  a  ship  before.  That  Being 
who  has  ever  in  a  most  wonderful  manner  protected 
me  during  the  many  dangers  I  have  encountered  this 
war,  still  shielding  me,  and  my  brave  ship's  com- 
pany. I  cannot  account  for  what  I  saw :  whole 
broadsides  within  half-pistol  shot  missing  my  little 
ship,  whilst  ours  were  in  the  fullest  effect."  Porto 
Especia,  March  25,  1795  (ii.  23). 
"  Nothing  can  stop  the  courage  of  English  seamen." 
Fiorenzo,  April  i,  1795  (ii.  26). 

To  his  wife : 

"  In  short,  I  wish  to  be  an  admiral  and  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  English  fleet ;  I  should  very  soon  either 
do  much,  or  be  ruined.  My  disposition  cannot  bear 
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tame  and  slow  measures.  Sure  I  am,  had  I  com- 
manded our  Fleet  on  the  I4th,  that  either  the  whole 
French  fleet  would  have  graced  my  triumph,  or  I 
should  have  been  in  a  confounded  scrape.  I  went 
on  board  Admiral  Hotham  as  soon  as  our  firing  grew 
slack  in  the  van,  and  the  §a  Ira  and  Censeur  had 
struck,  to  propose  to  him  leaving  our  two  crippled 
ships,  the  two  prizes  and  four  frigates  to  themselves, 
and  to  pursue  the  enemy  ;  but  he,  much  cooler  than 
myself,  said,  '  We  must  be  contented,  we  have  done 
very  well.'  Now  had  we  taken  ten  sail  and  allowed 
the  eleventh  to  escape,  when  it  had  been  possible  to 
have  got  at  her,  I  could  never  have  called  it  well 
done."  Fiorenzo,  April  i,  1795  (ii.  26). 

"  What  has  happened  may  never  happen  to  any  one 
again,  that  only  one  ship  of  the  line  out  of  fourteen, 
should  get  into  action  with  the  French  fleet,  and  for 
so  long  a  time  as  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  with  such 
a  ship  as  the  Ca  Ira.  Had  I  been  supported  I  should 
certainly  have  brought  the  Sans  Culottes  to  battle, 
a  most  glorious  prospect.  A  brave  man  runs  no 
more  risk  than  a  coward."  St.  Fiorenzo,  April  12, 
1795  (ii.  29). 

To  the  Duke  of  Clarence : 

"  I  hope,  and  believe,  if  we  only  get  three  sail  from 
England,  that  we  shall  prevent  this  fleet  of  the  enemy 
from  doing  further  service  in  the  Mediterranean, 
notwithstanding  the  red-hot  shot  and  combustibles, 
of  which  they  have  had  a  fair  trial  and  found  them 
useless.  They  believed  that  we  should  give  them 
no  quarter  ;  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  we 
found  the  combustibles,  which  are  fixed  in  a  skelet  on 
like  a  carcase;  they  turn  into  a  liquid,  and  water 
will  not  extinguish  it."  Off  Cape  Corse,  April  24  , 
1795  (ii-  32). 


1 8       APPLAUDED   BUT   NOT   REWARDED 

Complaining  of  the  forced  inaction  of  the  fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean : 

"I  have  no  doubt  but,  if  we  can  get  close  to  the 
enemy,  we  shall  defeat  any  plan  of  theirs ;  but  we 
ought  to  have  our  ideas  beyond  mere  defensive 
measures."  At  sea,  April  24,  1795  (ii.  34). 
' '  One  hundred  and  ten  days  I  have  been  actually 
engaged  at  sea  and  on  shore  against  the  enemy ;  three 
actions  against  ships,  two  against  Bastia,  in  my  ship, 
four  boat  actions,  and  two  villages  taken  and  twelve 
sail  of  vessels  burned.  I  don't  know  any  one  has 
done  more,  and  I  have  had  the  comfort  to  be  ever 
applauded  by  my  commander-in-chief,  but  never 
rewarded  ;  and,  what  is  more  mortifying,  for  services 
in  which  I  have  been  slightly  wounded,  others  have 
been  praised,  who  at  the  same  time  were  actually 
in  bed,  far  from  the  scene  of  action."  Off  Leghorn, 
May  4,  1795  (ii.  36). 

"  Not  an  hour  this  war  will  I,  if  possible,  be  out  of 
active  service/'  June  1795  (Mahan,  150). 

Lord  Hood  having  remonstrated  with  the  Admir- 
alty on  the  inadequacy  of  the  force  on  the  Mediter- 
Nranean  station,  had  on  May  2,  1795,  been  ordered  to 
strike  his  flag : 

"  Then  came  accounts  of  Lord  Hood's  resignation. 
Oh,  miserable  Board  of  Admiralty  1  They  have 
forced  the  first  officer  in  our  service  away  from  his 
command.  The  late  Board  may  have  lost  a  few 
merchant  vessels  by  their  neglect ;  this  Board  has 
risked  a  whole  fleet  of  men-of-war."  Off  Minorca, 
June  8,  1795  (ii.  42). 

"  The  French  say  they  will  fight  us  again,  provided 
we  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  ships  superior  ; 
I  can  hardly  believe  they  are  such  fools ;  pray  God 
they  may."    Off  Minorca,  June  18,  1795  (ii.  43). 
"If  we  have  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  the 
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enemy's  fleet,  the  event  will  be  what  no  Englishman 
can  doubt."  Off  Minorca,  June  22,  1795  (ii.  47). 
"  The  changes  and  politics  of  ministers  and  men  are 
so  various,  that  I  am  brought  to  believe  all  are  alike  ; 
the  loaves  and  fishes  are  all  the  look-out."  Off 
Minorca,  June  22,  1795  (ii.  45). 

When  co-operating  off  Genoa,  with  the  Austrian 
Army: 

"  The  orders  I  have  given  .  .  .  are  strong,  and  I  know 
not  how  my  Admiral  will  approve  of  them,  for  they 
are  in  a  great  measure  contrary  to  those  he  gave  me ; 
but  the  service  requires  strong  and  vigorous  mea- 
sures to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion.  My  orders 
are  to  take  and  detain  all  vessels  (to  whatever  nations 
they  may  belong)  bound  to  France.  The  Genoese 
begin  to  quake ;  Tuscany  will  do  the  same ;  and 
the  Dey  of  Algiers  seems  the  only  power  which  Eng- 
land fears ;  but  if  we  are  to  finish  the  war  with 
France,  we  must  not  be  disposed  to  stop  at  trifles : 
it  has  already  continued  much  too  long ;  more  by 
an  opposition,  and  fear  of  an  opposition  at  home, 
than  a  want  of  power  in  England."  Leghorn, 
July  27,  1795  (ii.  62). 

Admiral  Hotham  had  been  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  succession  to  Lord 
Hood : 

"  Hotham  has  no  head  for  enterprise,  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  each  month  passes  without  any  losses  on 
our  side.  I  almost,  I  assure  you,  wish  myself  an 
admiral,  with  the  command  of  a  fleet.  Probably 
when  I  grow  older,  I  shall  not  feel  all  that  alacrity 
and  anxiety  for  the  service  which  I  do  at  present." 
July  29,  1795  (ii.  64). 

"  From  the  vigorous  measures  I  am  taking  with  the 
Genoese,  I  am  most  unpopular  here.  I  cannot  per- 
haps, with  safety,  land  at  Genoa,  but  half  measures 
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will  never  do  when  I  command.    All  war,  or  all  peace, 
is  my  idea."    Gulf  of  Genoa,  July  29,  1795  (ii.  64). 

On  more  than  one  occasion  he  acted  with  con- 
siderable independence  of  his  commander  : 
"  I  am  acting  not  only  without  the  orders  of  my 
Commander-in-Chief,  but  in  some  measure  contrary 
to  them.  However,  I  have  not  only  the  support  of 
his  Majesty's  ministers,  both  at  Turin  and  Genoa, 
but  a  consciousness  that  I  am  doing  what  is  right 
and  proper  for  the  service  of  our  King  and  Country. 
Political  courage  in  an  officer  abroad  is  as  highly 
necessary  as  military  courage."  Off  Vado  Bay, 
July  24,  1794  (ii.  59). 

When  almost  blind  and  suffering  great  pain  with 
his  injured  eye : 

"  I  do  not  write  less  than  from  ten  to  twenty  letters 
every  day,  which,  with  the  Austrian  General  and 
aides-de-camp  and  my  own  little  squadron,  fully 
employ  my  time.  This  I  like ;  active  service,  or 
none."  Vado  Bay,  Aug.  2, 1795  (ii.  65). 

Admiral  Hotham  was  found  somewhat  wanting  in 
boldness : 

"  Our  admiral,  entre  nous,  has  no  political  courage 
whatever,  and  is  alarmed  at  the  mention  of  any 
strong  measure ;  but,  in  other  respects  he  is  as  good 
a  man  as  can  possibly  be."  Vado  Bay,  Aug.  31, 
1795  (ii.  78). 

"  They  who  play  at  bowls  must  expect  rubs ;  and 
the  worse  success  now  the  better,  I  hope,  another 
time."  Sept.  24,  1795  (ii.  85). 

General  de  Vins,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
allied  armies  in  Italy,  with  whom  Nelson  was  co- 
operating in  seeking  to  drive  the  French  from  the 
Riviera  of  Genoa,  was  vacillating  and  always  too 
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late  in  his  activities,  bringing  good  plans  to  naught 
and  greatly  prolonging  the  war  : 
"  As  for  the  German  generals,  war  is  their  trade, 
and  peace  is  ruin  to  them ;  therefore  we  cannot 
expect  that  they  should  have  any  wish  to  finish  the 
war.  I  have  just  made  some  propositions  to  the 
Austrian  general  to  spur  him  on,  which  I  believe  he 
would  have  been  full  as  well  pleased  had  I  omitted : 
in  short,  I  can  hardly  believe  he  means  to  go  any 
further  this  winter."  Vado  Bay,  Sept.  15,  1795  (ii. 
82). 

On  the  Austrian  general  having  his  hands  tied 
by  Court  intrigue : 

"  The  politics  of  Courts  are  so  mean  that  private 
people  would  be  ashamed  to  act  in  the  same  way,  all 
is  trick  and  finesse  to  which  is  sacrificed  the  common 
cause."  Leghorn,  Sept.  24,  1795  (ii.  88). 
"The  conduct  of  the  Court  of  Vienna,  whatever 
may  be  said  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  con- 
trary, is  nothing  but  deception ;  I  am  certain,  if  it 
appears  to  that  Court  to  be  their  interest  to  make 
peace  with  France,  it  will  be  instantly  done.  What 
is  Austria  better  than  Prussia  ? — or  vice  versa  ? — in 
one  respect,  Prussia  perhaps  may  be  better  than 
Austria ;  the  moment  he  got  our  money  he  finished 
the  farce.  Austria,  I  fear,  may  induce  us  to  give  her 
more,  for  to  a  certainty  she  will  not  carry  on  another 
campaign  without  more  money."  Marseilles,  Oct.  27, 
1795  (ii.  92). 

Sir  John  Jervis,  who  succeeded  Admiral  Hotham 
as  commander-in-chief,  put  Nelson  in  command  of 
a  squadron  in  the  Gulf  of  Genoa : 
"  The  Fleet  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  my  leaving 
them  so  soon,  and,  I  fancy,  there  was  some  degree  of 
envy  attached  to  the  surprise ;  for  one  captain  told 
me,  '  You  did  just  as  you  pleased  in  Lord  Hood's 
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time,  the  same  in  Admiral  Hotham's,  and  now  again 
with  Sir  John  Jervis ;  it  makes  no  difference  to  you 
who  is  commander-in-chief.'  I  returned  a  pretty 
strong  answer  to  this  speech."  Gulf  of  Genoa, 
Jan.  27,  1796  (ii.  126). 

"  I  appear  to  stand  well  with  Sir  John  Jervis,  and  it 
shall  not  be  my  fault  if  I  do  not  continue  to  do  so : 
my  conduct  has  no  mystery.  I  freely  communi- 
cate my  knowledge  and  observations,  and  only  wish 
that  whatever  Admiral  I  serve  under  may  make  a 
proper  use  of  it.  God  forbid,  I  should  have  any  other 
consideration  on  service,  than  the  good  of  my  coun- 
try." Off  Hyeres,  Feb.  17,  1796  (ii.  127). 
"  If  I  return  not  poorer  than  I  set  out,  I  shall  be 
perfectly  satisfied;  but  I  believe  the  contrary. 
Mine  is  all  honour :  so  much  for  the  Navy ! "  Genoa, 
March  4,  1796  (ii.  133). 

"We  English  have  to  regret  that  we  cannot  always 
decide  the  fate  of  Empires  on  the  sea."  Off  Delle 
Melle,  April  28,  1796  (vii.  Ix.) 
"  I  am  hunting  for  the  French  Convoy,  and  if  I  find 
them  in  any  place  where  there  is  a  probability  of 
attacking  them,  you  may  depend  they  shall  be  either 
taken  or  destroyed  at  the  risk  of  my  squadron,  for 
at  this  moment  I  feel  their  convoy  is  of  more  conse- 
quence than  my  squadron,  which  is  built  to  be 
risked  on  proper  occasions."  Off  Delle  Melle, 
April  28,  1796  (vii.  Ix.) 

"  I  have  not  a  thought  on  any  subject  separated  from 
the  immediate  object  of  my  command,  nor  a  wish 
to  be  employed  on  any  other  service.  So  far  the 
Allies,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  are  for- 
tunate in  having  an  officer  of  this  character ;  but 
I  cannot  command  winds  and  weather.  A  sea  officer 
cannot,  like  a  land  officer,  form  plans ;  his  object 
is  to  embrace  the  happy  moment  which  now  and 
then  offers — it  may  be  this  day,  not  for  a  month, 
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and  perhaps  never.'*    Off  Delle  Melle,  April  28,  1796 
(vii.  Ixi.) 

To  Admiral  Sir  John  Jervis,  his  commander-in- 
chief : 

"  I  cannot  but  observe,  between  ourselves,  that  a 
Minister  may  be  continued  too  long  at  a  particular 
Court ;  he  thus  becomes  imperceptibly  the  friend 
of  that  Court,  when  he  ought  to  be  the  jealous  ob- 
server of  their  conduct."  May  8,  1796  (ii.  167). 
"  I  have  felt,  and  do  feel,  sir,  every  degree  of  sensi- 
bility and  gratitude  for  your  kind  and  flattering  at- 
tention, in  directing  me  to  hoist  a  distinguishing 
pennant ;  but  as  the  service,  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  useful,  is  nearly,  if  not  quite  at  an 
end,  I  assure  you  I  shall  have  no  regret  in  striking 
it ;  for  it  will  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  serving 
nearer  your  flag,  and  of  endeavouring  to  show,  by 
my  attention  in  a  subordinate  station,  that  I  was 
not  unworthy  of  commanding."  Leghorn,  May  18, 
1796  (ii.  173). 

"  Opportunities  have  been  frequently  offered  me, 
and  I  have  never  lost  one  of  distinguishing  myself, 
not  only  as  a  gallant  man,  but  as  having  a  head ; 
for,  of  the  numerous  plans  I  have  laid,  not  one  has 
failed,  nor  of  opinions  given,  has  one  been  in  the 
event  wrong.  It  is  this  latter  which  has  perhaps 
established  my  character  more  than  the  others." 
At  sea,  June  20, 1796  (ii.  188). 

To  the  French  Minister  at  Genoa : 
"  Generous  nations  are  above  rendering  any  other 
damage  to  individuals  than  such  as  the  known  Laws 
of  War  prescribe.  In  a  vessel  lately  taken  by  my 
squadron  was  found  an  imperiale  fuU  of  clothes  be- 
longing to  a  general  officer  of  artillery.  I  therefore 
send  you  the  clothes  as  taken  and  some  papers  which 
may  be  useful  to  the  officer,  and  have  to  request 
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you  will  have  the  goodness  to  forward  them."  Genoa, 
June  22,  1796  (ii.  188). 

Announcing  the  blockade  of  Leghorn : 
"  It  will  be  credited,  if  my  character  is  known,  that 
this  blockade  will  be  attended  to  with  a  degree  of 
rigour  unexampled  in  the  present  war."    At  sea, 
July  6,  1796  (ii.  206). 

To  Sir  John  Jervis : 

"  I  have  only  now  to  beg,  that  whenever  you  think 
the  enemy  will  face  you  on  the  water,  you  will  send 
for  me ;  for  my  heart  would  break  to  be  absent  at 
such  a  glorious  time."  Off  Leghorn,  July  18,  1796 
(ii.  217). 

To  his  wife : 

"  One  day  or  other  I  will  have  a  long  Gazette  to 
myself ;  I  feel  that  such  an  opportunity  will  be 
given  me.  I  cannot,  if  I  am  in  the  field  of  glory,  be 
kept  out  of  sight.  .  .  .  Wherever  there  is  anything 
to  be  done,  there  Providence  is  sure  to  direct  my 
steps.  Credit  must  be  given  me  in  spite  of  envy." 
Aug.  2,  1796  (ii.  230). 

"  I  will  relate  an  anecdote,  all  vanity  to  myself,  but 
you  will  partake  of  it :  A  person  sent  me  a  letter,  and 
directed  as  follows,  '  Horatio  Nelson,  Genoa.'  On 
being  asked  how  he  could  direct  in  such  a  manner, 
his  answer,  in  a  large  party,  was,  '  Sir,  there  is  but 
one  Horatio  Nelson  in  the  world.'  The  letter  cer- 
tainly came  immediately.  .  .  I  am  known  through- 
out Italy ;  not  a  kingdom  or  a  state  where  my 
name  will  be  forgotten.  This  is  my  Gazette." 
Aug.  2,  1796  (ii.  231). 

When  planning  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  Leg- 
horn: 

"  It  has  ever  pleased  God  to  prosper  all  my  under- 
takings, and  I  feel  confident  of  His  blessing  on  this 
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occasion.  I  ever  consider  my  motto  Fides  et  Opera." 
Off  Leghorn,  Aug.  5,  1796  (ii.  234). 

After  mentioning  his  intention  of  paying  a  visit 
to  the  Pope,  Nelson  added : 

"  I  do  not  think  he  will  oppose  the  thunder  of  the 
Vatican  against  my  thunder ;  and  you  will,  I  dare 
say,  hear  that  I  am  at  Rome  in  my  barge.  If  I 
succeed,  I  am  determined  to  row  up  the  Tiber,  and 
into  Rome."  Off  Leghorn,  Aug.  23,  1796  (ii.  252). 

Comment  on  receipt  of  an  official  letter  from  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany : 

"  Some  parts  border  a  little  on  impertinence  ;  how- 
ever, it  has  made  me  laugh ;  and  the  King  of  Eng- 
land cannot,  although  I  hear  he  is  one  of  the  best 
masons  in  his  dominions,  stop  shot-holes  half  as 
soon  as  I  can  make  them."  Off  Leghorn,  Sept.  3, 
1796  (ii.  259). 

On  the  British  Government  ordering  the  evacua- 
tion of  Corsica,  and  the  British  Fleet  to  leave  the 
Mediterranean : 

"  We  are  all  preparing  to  leave  the  Mediterranean, 
a  measure  which  I  cannot  approve.  They  at  home 
do  not  know  what  this  fleet  is  capable  of  performing  ; 
anything,  and  everything.  Much  as  I  shall  rejoice 
to  see  England,  I  lament  our  present  orders  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes,  so  dishonourable  to  the  dignity  of 
England,  whose  fleets  are  equal  to  meet  the  world 
in  arms ;  and  of  all  the  fleets  I  ever  saw,  I  never 
beheld  one  in  point  of  officers  and  men  equal  to 
Sir  John  Jervis's,  who  is  a  commander-in-chief  able 
to  lead  them  to  glory."  Oct.  17,  1796  (ii.  290). 

When  Nelson  captured  two  Spanish  ships,  one 
with  Don  Jacobo  Stuart  on  board,  and  one  of  the 
ships  with  British  officers  and  men  in  her  was  re- 
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taken  by  the  Spanish,  he  wrote  to  the  Spanish  Captain- 
General  : 

"  The  fortune  of  war  put  La  Sabina  into  my  posses- 
sion after  she  had  been  most  gallantly  defended: 
the  fickle  dame  returned  her  to  you  with  some  of 
my  officers  and  men  in  her.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  make  the  captivity  of  Don  Jacobo  Stuart,  her 
brave  commander,  as  light  as  possible,  and  I  trust 
to  the  generosity  of  your  nation  for  its  being  reciprocal 
for  the  British  officers  and  men.  ...  It  becomes 
great  nations  to  act  with  generosity  to  each  other, 
and  to  soften  the  horrors  of  war."  At  sea,  Dec. 
24,  1796  (ii.  315). 

Writing  to  his  father  of  the  capture  and  release 
of  Jacobo  Stuart : 

"I  have  returned  him  his  sword  and  sent  him  in  a 
flag  of  truce  to  Spain.  I  felt  it  consonant  to  the 
dignity  of  my  country,  and  I  always  act  as  I  feel 
right,  without  regard  to  custom  :  he  was  reputed  the 
best  officer  in  Spain,  and  his  men  were  worthy  of 
such  a  commander."  Jan.  i,  1797  (ii.  325). 
"As  to  peace,  I  do  not  expect  it.  ...  But  the 
people  of  England  will,  I  trust,  be  more  vigorous  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  which  can  alone  insure 
an  honourable  peace."  Porto  Ferrajo,  Jan.  13,  1797 
(ii-  325). 

To  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  after  the  battle  of  St.  Vin- 
cent: 

"  You  will  now,  I  am  sure,  think  me  an  odd  man, 
but  still  I  hope  you  will  agree  with  me  in  opinion, 
and  if  you  can  be  instrumental  in  keeping  back 
what  I  expect  will  happen,  it  will  be  an  additional 
obligation,  for  very  far  is  it  from  my  disposition  to 
hold  light  the  honours  of  the  Crown  ;  but  I  conceive 
to  take  hereditary  honours  without  a  fortune  to 
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support  the  dignity,  is  to  lower  that  honour  it  would 
be  my  pride  to  support  in  proper  splendour.  On 
the  ist  of  June,  I2th  of  April,  and  other  glorious 
days,  Baronetage  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  junior 
flag  officers :  this  honour  is  what  I  dread,  for  the 
reasons  before  given,  and  which  I  wish  a  friend  to 
urge  for  me  to  Lord  Spencer,  or  such  other  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  as  are  supposed  to  advise  the 
Crown.  There  are  other  honours  which  die  with  the 
possessor,  and  I  should  be  proud  to  accept  if  my 
efforts  are  thought  worthy  of  the  favour  of  my 
King."  Feb.  16,  1797  (ii.  350). 

After  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent : 
"  On  the  quarter-deck  of  a  Spanish  first-rate,  ex- 
travagant as  the  story  may  seem,  did  I  receive  the 
swords  of  the  vanquished  Spaniards,  which  as  I  re- 
ceived, I  gave  to  William  Fearney,  one  of  my  barge- 
men, who  placed  them  with  the  greatest  sang-froid 
under  his  arm."  Feb.  1797  (ii.  346). 

To  his  wife : 

"  The  Spanish  War  will  give  us  a  cottage  and  a 
piece  of  ground,  which  is  all  I  want.  I  shall  come  one 
day  or  other  laughing  back,  when  we  will  retire 
from  the  busy  scenes  of  life  ;  I  do  not  however  mean 
to  be  a  hermit."  Lisbon,  Feb.  28,  1797  (ii.  359). 
"Though  we  can  afford  no  more  than  a  cottage — 
yet,  with  a  contented  mind,  my  dearest  Fanny,  my 
chains,  medals  and  ribbons  are  all-sufficient.  We 
must  be  contented  with  a  little,  and  the  cottage 
near  Norwich,  or  any  other  place  you  like  better, 
will,  I  assure  you,  satisfy  me."  April  1797  (ii.  369). 

To  his  brother : 

"You  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  I  have  declined 
all  hereditary  honours ;  and  as  to  entailing  a  title, 
unless  you  Jiave  a  good  estate  to  send  with  it,  you 
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send  misery ;  and,  till  I  became  a  flag-officer  I  had 
not  made  both  ends  meet.  Chains  and  medals  are 
what  no  fortune  or  connexion  in  England  can  obtain  ; 
and  I  shall  feel  prouder  of  those  than  all  the  titles 
in  the  King's  power  to  bestow."  Off  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent, April  6,  1797  (ii.  370). 

After  the  announcement  of  honours  for  the  battle 
of  St.  Vincent : 

"  I  beg  you  will  thank  all  our  friends  for  their  kind 
congratulations ;  and  I  must  be  delighted,  when 
from  the  King  to  the  peasant,  all  are  willing  to  do 
me  honour.  But  I  will  partake  of  nothing  but  what 
shall  include  Collingwood  and  Troubridge.  We  are 
the  only  three  ships  who  made  great  exertions  on 
that  glorious  day :  the  others  did  their  duty,  and 
some  not  exactly  to  my  satisfaction.  We  ought  to 
have  had  the  Santissima  Trinidad  and  the  Soberano, 
seventy-four.  They  belonged  to  us  by  conquest, 
and  only  wanted  some  good  fellow  to  get  alongside 
them,  and  they  were  ours."  Off  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
April  6,  1797  (ii.  369). 

During  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent,  Nelson's  ship 
the  Captain,  almost  disabled,  was  manoeuvred  along- 
side the  San  Nicholas,  a  first-rate,  which  Nelson  took, 
then  led  his  men  over  its  decks  to  the  San  Josef, 
another  first-rate,  which  he  was  the  first  to  board. 
In  a  narrative  of  the  action,  he  added  as  postscript : 
"  There  is  a  saying  in  the  fleet  too  flattering  for  me 
to  omit  telling,  viz.,  '  Nelson's  Patent  Bridge  for 
Boarding  First-rates,'  alluding  to  my  passing  over 
an  enemy's  eighty-gun  ship ;  and  another  of  a  sailor's 
taking  me  by  the  hand  on  board  the  San  Josef,  say- 
ing, he  soon  might  not  have  another  place  to  do  it 
in,  and  assuring  me  he  was  heartily  glad  to  see  me." 
Feb.  1797  (ii.  346). 
"  An  anecdote  in  the  action  is  honourable  to  the 
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admiral,  and  to  Troubridge  and  myself.  Calder 
said,  '  Sir,  the  Captain  and  Culloden  are  separated 
from  the  fleet  and  unsupported;  shall  we  recall 
them  ?  '  I  will  not  have  them  recalled ;  I  put  my 
faith  in  those  ships ;  it  is  a  disgrace  that  they  are 
not  supported,  and  separated.' '  Off  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent, April  6,  1797  (ii.  370). 

"  Success  hides  a  multitude  of  faults."  April  6, 
1797  (ii.  370). 

"  The  Spaniards  threaten  us  they  will  come  out,  and 
take  their  revenge :  the  sooner  the  better ;  but  I 
will  not  believe  it  till  I  see  it ;  and  if  they  do,  what 
will  the  mines  of  Mexico  or  Peru  signify,  compared 
with  the  honour  I  doubt  not  we  shall  gain  by  fight- 
ing an  angry  Don  ?  They  will  have  thirty  sail  of 
the  line,  we  twenty  or  twenty-two ;  but  fear  we 
shall  have  a  peace  before  they  are  ready  to  come  out. 
What  a  sad  thing  that  will  be ! "  Off  Cadiz,  April  10, 
1797  (ii-  371). 

To  the  Duke  of  Clarence : 

"  In  October  I  intend  to  ask  permission  to  return 
to  England  until  February,  should  the  war  still  con- 
tinue ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  I  have  been 
four  years  and  nine  months  without  one  moment's 
repose  for  body  or  mind,  I  trust  credit  will  be  given 
me  that  I  do  not  sham."  Off  Cape  de  Gatte,  April  30, 
1797  (ii.  383). 

Politeness  to  the  enemy  when  the  British  fleet 
was  blockading  Cadiz : 
"  To  Admiral  Don  Josef  de  Mazaredo,  Cadiz. 
"  SIR, — I  have  the  honour  of  sending  Your  Excel- 
lency a  packet  from  Sir  John  Jervis ;  and  I  embrace 
the  opportunity  of  assuring  you  of  my  high  esteem 
of  your  character.    The  4th  of  June  being  the  birth- 
day of  my  Royal  Master,  Sir  John  Jervis  intends 
firing  a  feu  de  joie,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening ; 
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and  has  desired  me  to  mention  it  to  your  Excellency, 
that  the  ladies  at  Cadiz  may  not  be  alarmed  at  the 
firing. 

"  Believe  me  Your  Excellency's  most  faithful  servant, 

"  HORATIO  NELSON." 

To  this  the  Spanish  Admiral  made  answer : 
"  MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  correspond  to  the  urbanity 
merited  by  the  letter  with  which  you  honoured  me, 
the  30th  May  last.  The  ladies  of  Cadiz,  accus- 
tomed to  the  noisy  sound  of  salutes  of  the  vessels  of 
war,  will  sit,  and  will  hear  what  Sir  John  Jervis 
means  to  regale  them  with,  for  the  evening  of  the 
4th  current,  in  honour  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
birthday  ;  and  the  general  wish  of  the  Spanish  nation 
cannot  but  interest  itself  in  so  august  a  motive. 
God  preserve  you  many  years.  I  kiss  your  hands." 

From  the  disabled  Captain,  Nelson  had  gone  to 
the  Theseus,  at  a  time  when  its  crew  was  infected  by 
a  wave  of  insubordination  which  swept  through  the 
fleet — the  period  of  the  Mutiny  at  the  Nore.  After 
a  month  on  board  he  wrote  to  his  wife : 
"  A  few  nights  ago  a  paper  was  dropped  on  the 
quarter-deck,  of  which  this  is  a  copy :  '  Success 
attend  Admiral  Nelson  !  God  bless  Captain  Miller  ! 
We  thank  them  for  the  officers  they  have  placed  over 
us.  We  are  happy  and  comfortable,  and  will  shed 
every  drop  of  blood  in  our  veins  to  support  them, 
and  the  name  of  the  Theseus  shall  be  immortalised 
as  high  as  the  Captain's  ship's  company.'  "  June  15, 
1797  (ii.  397). 

"  Unless  we  are  united  at  home  much  good  cannot 
be  expected — let  it  be  a  War  of  the  Nation,  and 
what  signify  France,  Holland,  and  Spain.  .  .  .  We 
in  the  advance  are  night  and  day  prepared  for  battle  ; 
our  friends  in  England  need  not  fear  the  event," 
June  30,  1797  (ii.  402). 
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Discussing  the  attack  upon  Santa  Cruz : 
"They  [soldiers]  have  not  the  same  boldness  in 
undertaking  a  political  measure  that  we  have  ;  we 
look  to  the  good  of  our  country,  and  risk  our  own 
fame,  not  life  merely,  every  day  to  save  her ;  a 
soldier  obeys  his  orders  and  no  more."  1797 
(Mahan,  254). 

In  the  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Santa  Cruz  de 
Teneriffe,  July  24,  1797,  Nelson's  right  elbow  was 
shattered.  Reaching  the  Theseus,  he  demanded  that 
a  single  rope  should  be  thrown  over  the  side,  which 
he  twisted  round  his  left  hand,  saying  : 
"  Let  me  alone,  I  have  yet  my  legs  left,  and  one 
arm.  Tell  the  surgeon  to  make  haste  and  get  his 
instruments.  I  know  I  must  lose  my  right  arm,  so 
the  sooner  it  is  off  the  better."  July  1797  (Clarke 
&  M' Arthur,  ii.  35). 

Greatly  depressed  over  his  failure,  and  the  loss 
of  his  arm,  he  wrote  to  Sir  John  Jervis  : 
"  I  am  become  a  burthen  to  my  friends,  and  useless 
to  my  country.  .  .  .  When  I  leave  your  command, 
I  become  dead  to  the  world ;  I  go  hence,  and  am 
no  more  seen.  ...  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  give 
me  a  frigate,  to  convey  the  remains  of  my  carcase 
to  England.  July  27,  1797  (ii.  434). 
"  A  left-handed  admiral  will  never  again  be  con- 
sidered as  useful,  therefore  the  sooner  I  get  to  a 
very  humble  cottage  the  better,  and  make  room  for 
a  better  man  to  serve  the  State."  Aug.  16,  1797 
("•  435)- 

When  Nelson  returned  to  England  to  recuperate, 
he  was  received  by  King  George  III,  and  there  are 
several  versions  of  the  interview,  though  the  great 
seaman  himself  seems  to  have  made  nothing  more 
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than  an  allusion  to  the  interview.  One  account 
runs: 

"  '  You  have  lost  your  right  arm/  observed  the 
King. 

: '  But  not  my  right  hand/  replied  Sir  Horatio, 
'  as  I  have  the  honour  of  presenting  Captain  Berry 
to  you ;  and,  besides,  may  it  please  your  Majesty, 
I  can  never  think  that  a  loss  which  the  performance 
of  my  duty  has  occasioned ;  and,  so  long  as  I  have 
a  foot  to  stand  on,  I  will  combat  for  my  country 
and  King/  '  (Clarke  &  M' Arthur,  ii.  45). 

After  his  return  to  England,  and  in  response  to 
kindly  consideration  from  Lord  St.  Vincent  (Sir 
John  Jervis) : 

"  The  moment  I  am  cured  I  shall  offer  myself  for 
service ;  and  if  you  continue  to  hold  your  opinion 
of  me,  shall  press  to  return  with  all  zeal,  although 
not  with  the  personal  ability  I  had  formerly." 
London,  Oct.  6,  1797  (ii.  448). 

When  Nelson's  health  was  re-established  the 
clergyman  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  re- 
ceived the  following  note : 

"  An  officer  desires  to  return  thanks  to  Almighty 
God  for  his  perfect  recovery  from  a  severe  wound, 
and  also  for  the  many  mercies  bestowed  upon  him." 
Dec.  8,  1797  (ii.  455). 

A  red-tape  official  refused  to  give  Nelson  his 
year's  pay  as  "  smart  money  "  because  he  had  not 
brought  a  doctor's  certificate  that  he  had  lost  the 
sight  of  an  eye.  Irritated  Nelson  procured  a  certifi- 
cate for  his  eye  and  another  for  his  lost  arm.  On 
his  presenting  the  first  one  the  clerk  dubiously  said 
he  had  thought  a  larger  sum  was  due.  The  great 
sailor  cheerfully  replied : 
"  Oh !  this  is  only  for  an  eye.  In  a  few  days  I 
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shall  come  for  an  arm,  and  in  a  little  time  longer, 
God  knows,  most  probably  for  a  leg."  1797  (Southey, 
ch.  iv.) 

Criticism  upon  an  officer  who  had  been  court- 
martialled  for  not  doing  his  duty  in  battle : 
"As  to  myself,  upon  the  general  question,  that  if  a 
man  does  not  do  his  utmost  in  time  of  action,  I 
think  but  one  punishment  ought  to  be  inflicted.  .  .  . 
I  would  have  every  man  believe,  I  shall  only  take 
my  chance  of  being  shot  by  the  enemy,  but  if  I  do 
not  take  that  chance,  I  am  certain  of  being  shot  by 
my  friends."  Bath,  Jan.  4,  1798  (iii.  2). 

To  the  captains  of  H.M.S.  Orion,  Alexander  and 
Vanguard : 

"  It  being  of  the  very  greatest  importance  that  the 
squadron  should  not  be  separated,  it  is  my  positive 
orders  that  no  temptation  is  to  induce  a  line-of- 
battle  ship  to  separate  from  me,  except  the  almost 
certainty  of  bringing  a  line-of-battle  ship  of  the 
enemy  to  action ;  but  in  common  cases,  if  the 
weather  is  such  as  to  risk  separation,  or  the  ap- 
proach of  night,  it  is  my  directions  you  leave  off 
chace,  and  rejoin  me,  even  without  waiting  the 
signal  of  recall,  unless  I  make  the  signal  to  continue 
the  pursuit."  Gibraltar  Bay,  May  7,  1798  (iii.  13). 
"  You  may  rely,  my  Lord,  that  I  shall  act  as  occa- 
sions may  offer,  to  the  best  of  my  abilities,  in  follow- 
ing up  your  ideas  for  the  honour  of  his  Majesty's 
arms,  and  the  advantage  of  our  country."  Off 
Cape  Sicie,  1798  (iii.  16). 

His  ship,  the  Vanguard,  having  lost  its  main  top- 
mast, mizzen  topmast,  foremast,  and  bowsprit  during 
a  storm  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  he  wrote  to  his  wife  : 
"  I  ought  not  to  call  what  has  happened  to  the  Van- 
guard by  the  cold  name  of  accident.  I  believe  firmly, 
it  was  the  Almighty's  goodness,  to  check  my  con- 
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summate  vanity.  I  hope  it  has  made  me  a  better 
officer,  as  I  feel  confident  it  has  made  me  a  better 
man.  I  kiss  with  all  humility  the  rod.  Figure  to 
yourself  a  vain  man,  on  Sunday  evening  at  sunset, 
walking  in  his  cabin,  with  a  squadron  about  him, 
who  looked  up  to  their  chief  to  lead  them  to  glory, 
and  in  whom  this  chief  placed  the  firmest  reliance, 
that  the  proudest  ships,  in  equal  numbers,  belong- 
ing to  France,  would  have  bowed  their  flags ;  and 
with  a  very  rich  prize  lying  by  him.  Figure  to 
yourself  this  proud,  conceited  man,  when  the  sun 
rose  on  Monday  morning,  his  ship  dismasted,  his 
fleet  dispersed,  and  himself  in  such  distress,  that  the 
meanest  frigate  out  of  France  would  have  been  a  very 
unwelcome  guest.  But  it  has  pleased  Almighty 
God  to  bring  us  into  a  safe  port,  where,  although 
we  are  refused  the  rights  of  humanity,  yet  the  Van- 
guard will  in  two  days  get  to  sea  again  as  an  English 
man-of-war."  Off  Sardinia,  May  24,  1798  (iii.  17). 

The  King  of  Sardinia  feared  the  French  so  much 
that  he  refused  the  damajged  ship  entry  into  St. 
Peter's.  Nelson  anchored  in  the  harbour  neverthe- 
less, and  got  the  Vanguard  refitted  in  four  days.  He 
then  wrote  to  the  Viceroy  of  Sardinia  : 
"  SIR, — Having  by  a  gale  of  wind  sustained  some 
trifling  damage,  I  anchored  a  small  part  of  his 
Majesty's  fleet,  under  my  orders,  off  this  island, 
and  was  surprised  to  hear,  by  an  officer  sent  by  the 
Governor,  that  admittance  was  to  be  refused  to  the 
flag  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  into  this  port.  When 
I  reflect  that  my  most  gracious  Sovereign  is  the  oldest 
(I  believe),  and  certainly  the  most  faithful,  ally 
which  his  Majesty  of  Sardinia  ever  had,  I  could  feel 
the  sorrow  which  it  must  have  been  to  his  Majesty 
to  have  given  such  an  order,  and  also  for  your  Excel- 
lency, who  has  to  direct  its  execution,  I  cannot 
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but  look  at  Africa's  shore,  where  the  followers  of 
Mahomet  are  performing  the  part  of  the  good  Samari- 
tan, which  I  look  for  in  vain  at  St.  Peter's,  where  it 
is  said  the  Christian  religion  is  professed."  Off  Sar- 
dinia, May  26,  1798  (iii.  21). 

To  Lord  St.  Vincent,  acknowledging  his  orders 
to  pursue  and  capture  or  destroy  the  French  Toulon 
fleet: 

"  You  may  be  assured  that  I  will  fight  them  the 
moment  I  can  reach  their  fleet,  be  they  at  anchor,  or 
under  sail."  June  n,  1798  (iii.  28). 
"  Be  they  bound  to  the  Antipodes,  your  Lordship 
may  rely  that  I  will  not  lose  a  moment  in  bringing 
them  to  action,  and  endeavour  to  destroy  their 
transports."  Bay  of  Naples,  June  15,  1798  (iii.  31). 
"Although  I  hope  the  best,  yet  it  is  proper  to  be 
prepared  for  the  worst  (which,  I  am  sure  all  this 
fleet  would  feel),  the  escape  of  the  enemy  into  port/' 
At  sea,  June  18,  1798  (iii.  34). 

Failing  to  find  the  French  fleet  the  first  time  he 
sought  it  at  Alexandria,  Nelson  wrote  to  Lord  St. 
Vincent : 

"  I  am  before  your  Lordship's  judgment  (which  in 
the  present  case  I  feel  is  the  tribunal  of  my  country), 
and  if,  under  all  circumstances  it  is  decided  that 
I  am  wrong,  I  ought,  for  the  sake  of  our  country, 
to  be  superseded ;  for,  at  this  moment,  when  I 
know  the  French  are  not  in  Alexandria,  I  hold  the 
same  opinion  as  off  Cape  Passaro — viz.,  that  under 
all  circumstances,  I  was  right  in  steering  for  Alex- 
andria, and  by  that  opinion  I  must  stand  or  fall. 
However  erroneous  my  judgment  may  be,  I  feel 
conscious  of  my  honest  intentions,  which  I  hope  will 
bear  me  up  under  the  greatest  misfortune  that  could 
happen  to  me  as  an  officer — that  of  your  Lordship's 
thinking  me  wrong."  At  sea,  June  29,  1798  (iii.  41). 
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On  seeking  vainly  in  the  Mediterranean  for  the 
enemy  fleet : 

"  It  is  an  old  saying,  '  the  Devil's  children  have  the 
Devil's  luck.'  I  cannot  find,  or  to  this  moment 
learn,  beyond  vague  conjecture,  where  the  French 
fleet  are  gone  to."  At  sea,  July  20,  1798  (iii.  42). 

To  Captain  Berry,  who  before  the  Battle  of  the 
Nile  had  said,  "If  we  succeed,  what  will  the  world 
say  ?  "  : 

"  There  is  no  if  in  this  case.    That  we  shall  succeed 
is  certain ;  who  may  live  to  tell  the  story  is  a  very 
different  question."     1798  (Southey,  ch.  v.) 
"  First  secure  the  victory  and  then  make  the  best 
use  of  it  you  can."     1798  (Mahan,  490). 

On  the  evening  before  the  Battle  of  the  Nile  : 
"  Before  this  time  to-morrow,  I  shall  have  gained  a 
peerage,   or  Westminster  Abbey."    July  31,   1798 
(iii.  55). 

When  Nelson  was  wounded  in  the  head,  it  was 
feared  mortally,  at  the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  the  sur- 
geon left  the  wounded  men  to  attend  to  him,  but 
was  stopped  by  the  Admiral's  peremptory : 
"  No  !  I  will  take  my  turn  with  my  brave  fellows." 
1798  (iii.  55). 

The  great  battle  over,  Nelson  said : 
"  Victory  is  not  a  name  strong  enough  for  such  a 
scene,  it  is  a  conquest."     1798  (Southey,  ch.  v.) 

Message  to  the  captains  of  the  squadron  after  the 
battle : 

"Almighty  God  having  blessed  his  Majesty's  arms 
with  victory,  the  Admiral  intends  returning  public 
thanksgiving  for  the  same  at  two  o'clock  this  day ; 
and  he  recommends  every  ship  doing  the  same  as 
soon  as  convenient."  Aug.  2,  1798  (iii.  61). 
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Of  the  battle  of  the  Nile : 
"  The  enemy  were  moored  in  a  strong  line  of  battle 
for  defending  the  Bay  (of  Shoals),  flanked  by  numerous 
gunboats,  four  frigates,  and  a  battery  of  guns  and 
mortars  on  an  island  in  their  van ;  but  nothing 
could  withstand  the  squadron  your  Lordship  did 
me  the  honour  to  place  under  my  command."  Moutl 
of  the  Nile,  Aug.  3,  1798  (iii.  56). 

Four  enemy  ships  escaped,  and  Nelson  could  not 
follow  up  his  victory  for  want  of  frigates.  He  wrote 
despairingly  to  the  Admiralty : 
"Was  I  to  die  this  moment  'Want  of  frigates' 
would  be  found  stamped  on  my  heart  I  No  words 
of  mine  can  express  what  I  have  suffered,  and  am 
suffering,  for  want  of  them/'  Mouth  of  the  Nile, 
Aug.  9.  1798  (iii.  98). 

"  I  lost  not  a  moment  in  sending  an  officer  overland 
to  India  ;  for  if  Bonaparte  should  send  any  troops 
down  the  Red  Sea  (which  now  I  do  not  believe  he 
will)  our  Settlements  will  be  prepared."  Off  Rhodes, 
Aug.  29,  1798  (iii.  112). 

The  ships  taken  were  badly  damaged,  so  Nelson 
had  three  of  them  burnt,  writing  to  the  Admiralty  : 
"  I  rest  assured  that  they  will  be  paid  for,  and  have 
held  out  that  assurance  to  the  squadron ;  for  if  an 
admiral  is,  after  a  victory,  only  to  look  after  the 
captured  ships,  and  not  distressing  the  enemy,  very 
dearly  indeed  does  the  nation  pay  for  the  prizes,  and 
I  trust  that  £60,000  will  be  deemed  a  very  moderate 
sum  ;  and  I  am  bold  to  say,  when  the  services,  time, 
and  men,  with  the  expense  of  fitting  those  three 
ships  for  a  voyage  to  England,  is  valued,  that  Govern- 
ment will  save  nearly  as  much  as  they  are  valued  at. 
.  .  .  Pay  for  prizes,  in  many  instances  (it  is  not  a 
new  idea  of  mine),  would  be  not  only  an  amazing 
saving  to  the  State,  without  taking  into  calculation 
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what  the  nation  loses  by  the  attention  of  admirals 
to  the  property  of  the  captors,  an  attention  abso- 
lutely necessary  as  a  recompense  for  the  exertions 
of  the  officers  and  men.  An  admiral  may  be  amply 
rewarded  by  his  feelings  and  the  approbation  of  his 
superiors,  but  what  reward  have  the  inferior  officers 
and  men  but  the  value  of  the  prizes  ?  If  an  admiral 
takes  that  from  them,  on  any  consideration,  he  can- 
not expect  to  be  well  supported."  At  sea,  Sept.  7, 
1798  (iii.  115). 

Following  on  his  great  anxiety  and  his  wound, 
Nelson  was  seized  with  fever  which  nearly  proved 
fatal  on  his  way  back  to  Italy : 
"  I  never  expect,  my  dear  Lord,  to  see  your  face 
again;  it  may  please  God,  that  this  will  be  the 
finish  to  that  fever  of  anxiety  which  I  have  endured 
from  the  middle  of  June ;  but  be  that  as  it  pleases 
His  goodness — I  am  resigned  to  His  will/'  At  sea, 
Sept.  20,  1798  (iii.  128). 

The  Court  and  people  of  Naples  received  him 
with  frantic  joy  as  a  deliverer  : 
"  What  precious  moments  the  two  Courts  [of  Naples 
and  Vienna]  are  losing  :  three  months  would  liberate 
Italy;  this  Court  is  so  enervated  that  the  happy 
moment  will  be  lost."  Naples,  Sept.  27,  1798 
(iii.  133). 

"  I  am  very  unwell,  and  the  miserable  conduct  of  this 
Court  is  not  likely  to  cool  my  irritable  temper.     It 
is  a  country  of  fiddlers  and  poets,  whores  and  scoun- 
drels."   Naples,  Sept.  30,  1798  (iii.  138). 
"  May  the  words  of  the  great  William  Pitt,  Earl  of 
Chatham,  be  instilled  in  the  Ministry  of  this  coun- 
try— '  The    boldest    measures    are    the    safest/ " 
Naples,  Oct.  3, 1798  (iii.  141). 

Of  the  commander  of  the  Neapolitan  troops : 
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"  General  Mack  cannot  move  without  five  carriages ! 
I  have  formed  my  opinion ;  I  heartily  pray  I  may 
be  mistaken."  Naples,  Oct.  9,  1790  (iii.  147). 

When  Nelson  was  sent  to  Malta  to  rid  it  of  the 
enemy,  he  found  that  the  information  given  him  at 
Naples  was  false;  that  no  arms,  ammunition,  food, 
or  encouragement  had  been  sent  the  Maltese ;  that 
the  officer  appointed  over  them  was  old  and  shaking 
with  palsy : 

"  The  officer  sent  here  should  have  brought  supplies, 
promises  of  protection,  and  an  answer  from  the 
King  to  their  [the  people's]  memorials.  He  should 
have  been  a  man  of  judgment,  bravery,  and  activity. 
He  should  be  the  first  to  lead  them  to  glory,  and  the 
last,  when  necessary  to  lead  them  to  retreat :  the 
first  to  mount  the  walls  of  the  Bormola,  and  never 
to  quit  it.  This  is  the  man  to  send."  Off  Malta, 
Oct.  27,  1798  (iii.  162). 

When  the  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily  vacillated 
as  to  whether  he  would  fight  the  French,  Nelson  said 
he  had  his  choice  : 

"  Either  to  advance,  trusting  to  God  for  his  blessing 
on  a  just  cause,  to  die  with  I'epee  a  la  main,  or  remain 
quiet  and  be  kicked  out  of  your  kingdoms."  Nov.  13, 
1798  (iii.  171). 

"John  Bull  was  never  backward  in  supporting  his 
friends  in  distress."  Nov.  13,  1798  (iii.  171). 

Of  Naselli,  the  Tuscan  general : 
"There  is  this  difference  between  us — the  General 
prudently,  and  certainly  safely,  waits  the  orders  of 
his  Court,  taking  no  responsibility  upon  himself ;  I 
act,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  moment,  as  I  feel 
may  be  most  advantageous  for  the  honour  of  the 
cause  which  I  serve,  taking  all  responsibility  oil 
myself."  Dec.  i,  1798  (iii.  183). 


40  HIS  PLAN  AT  THE  NILE 

On  receiving  news  of  the  disarmament  of  French 
privateers  at  Naples,  instead  of  their  being  handed 
over  to  him : 

"  The  enemy  will  be  distressed,  and,  thank  God,  I 
shall  get  no  money.  The  world,  I  know,  think  that 
money  is  our  God  !  and  now  they  will  be  undeceived 
as  far  as  relates  to  us."  Naples,  Dec.  10,  1798  (iii. 
191). 

When  the  Neapolitan  general,  St.  Philip,  with 
19,000  men,  met  3,000  of  the  enemy,  he  deserted  to 
them  and  his  army  ran  away : 
"  The  Neapolitan  officers  have  not  lost  much  honour  ; 
for  God  knows  they  had  but  little  to  lose  ;  but  they 
lost  all  they  had."  Naples,  Dec.  n,  1798  (iii.  195). 

"There  is  an  old  saying  that  'when  things  are  at 
their  worst  they  must  mend.'  Now,  the  mind  of 
man  cannot  fancy  things  worse  than  they  are  here 
[at  Naples].  But,  thank  God,  my  health  is  better, 
my  mind  never  firmer,  and  my  heart  in  the  right 
trim  to  comfort,  relieve,  and  protect  those  who  it 
is  my  duty  to  afford  assistance  to.  Pray,  my  lord, 
assure  our  gracious  Sovereign  that,  whilst  I  live,  I 
will  support  his  glory,  and  that  of  our  country,  and 
that  if  I  fall,  it  shall  be  in  a  manner  worthy  of  your 
lordship's  faithful  and  obliged,  Nelson."  Naples, 
Dec.  18,  1798  (ii.  205). 

To  Earl  Howe,  of  those  who  had  fought  with  him 
at  the  Battle  of  the  Nile  : 

"  I  had  the  happiness  to  command  a  band  of  brothers  ; 
therefore,  night  was  to  my  advantage.  Each  knew 
his  duty,  and  I  was  sure  each  would  feel  for  a  French 
ship.  By  attacking  the  enemy's  van  and  centre,  the 
)wind  blowing  directly  along  their  line,  I  was  enabled 
to  throw  what  force  I  pleased  on  a  few  ships.  This 
plan  my  friends  readily  conceived  by  the  signals 
(for  which  we  are  principally,  if  not  entirely,  in- 
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debted  to  your  lordship),  and  we  always  kept  a 
superior  force  to  the  enemy.  At  twenty-eight 
minutes  past  six,  the  sun  in  the  horizon,  the  firing 
commenced.  At  five  minutes  past  ten,  when  L' Orient 
blew  up,  having  burnt  seventy  minutes,  the  six  van 
ships  had  surrendered.  I  then  pressed  further  to- 
wards the  rear ;  and  had  it  pleased  God  that  I  had 
not  been  wounded  and  stone  blind,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  but  that  every  ship  would  have  been  in 
our  possession.  But  here  let  it  not  be  supposed, 
that  any  officer  is  to  blame.  No  ;  on  my  honour,  I 
am  satisfied  each  did  his  very  best.  I  have  never 
before,  my  Lord,  detailed  the  action  to  any  one ; 
but  I  should  have  thought  it  wrong  to  have  kept  it 
from  one  who  is  our  great  master  in  naval  tactics 
and  bravery."  Palermo,  Jan.  8,  1799  (iii.  230). 

The  constant  struggles  against  the  treachery  of 
the  Allies,  and  perhaps  the  beginning  of  his  infatua- 
tion for  Lady  Hamilton,  induced  deep  depression : 
"  My  only  wish  is  to  sink  with  honour  into  the 
grave,  and  when  that  shall  please  God,  I  shall  meet 
death  with  a  smile.  Not  that  I  am  insensible  to 
the  honours  and  riches  my  King  and  country  have 
heaped  upon  me,  so  much  more  than  any  officer 
could  deserve ;  yet  I  am  ready  to  quit  this  world 
of  trouble,  and  envy  none  but  those  of  the  estate  six 
feet  by  two."  c.  Feb.  1799  (iii.  272). 

"  It  is  my  duty,  and  it  is  my  inclination,  to  do  every- 
thing for  the  protection  of  our  commerce,  consistent 
with  the  other  important  duties  required  of  me." 
Palermo,  Mar.  2,  1799  (iii.  277). 

To  one  of  his  captains : 

"  You  will  always  keep  in  mind  how  much  the  ser- 
vice requires  active,  not  passive  service."  Palermo, 
Mar.  4,  1799  (iii.  278). 


42  "WHILST   NELSON   COMMANDS" 

Captain  Troubridge,  having  intercepted  an  am- 
bassador from  Napoleon  to  Constantinople,  bearing 
an  offer  to  negotiate  for  Napoleon  to  leave  Egypt 
with  his  army : 

"  This  offer  is  what  I  have  long  expected  the  glorious 
Battle  of  the  Nile  would  produce ;  but  it  was  my 
determination  from  that  moment  never,  if  I  could 
help  it,  to  permit  a  single  Frenchman  to  quit  Egypt. 
.  .  .  No,  to  Egypt  they  went  with  their  own  con- 
sent, and  there  they  shall  remain  whilst  Nelson 
commands  the  detached  squadron  ;  for,  never,  never 
will  he  consent  to  the  return  of  one  ship  or  French- 
man." Palermo,  Mar.  22,  1799  (™-  3°3)- 

When  Nelson  was  torn  by  anxiety  between  the 
desires  of  guarding  Sicily  and  Naples,  and  a  possible 
battle  with  the  French  fleet,  he  wrote  to  Lord  St. 
Vincent : 

"  Should  you  come  upwards  without  a  battle,  I  hope 
in  that  case  you  will  afford  me  an  opportunity  of 
joining  you ;  for  my  heart  would  break  to  be  near 
my  commander-in-chief,  and  not  assisting  him  in 
such  a  time.  What  a  state  I  am  in  !  If  I  go,  I  risk, 
and  more  than  risk,  Sicily,  and  what  is  now  safe  on 
the  Continent ;  for  we  know,  from  experience,  that 
more  depends  on  opinion  than  on  acts  themselves. 
As  I  stay,  my  heart  is  breaking."  Palermo,  May  13, 
1799  (iii.  355). 

Nelson,  expecting  the  French  fleet  to  appear, 
could  only  gather  six  ships  against  twenty-four  ships 
of  the  line,  and  wrote  to  Lord  St.  Vincent : 
"  Your  lordship  may  depend  that  the  squadron 
under  my  command  shall  never  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  ;  and  before  we  are  destroyed,  I  have 
little  doubt  but  the  enemy  will  have  their  wings  so 
completely  clipped  that  they  may  be  easily  over- 
taken." Off  Mauritius,  Mayjz3,  1799  (iii.  365). 
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Having  confirmed  sentence  of  death  upon  a 
marine  for  striking  and  threatening  to  shoot  an 
officer,  he  wrote  to  the  captain : 
"  Prepare  everything  for  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Court  Martial  held  on  John  Jolly; 
but  when  all  the  forms,  except  the  last,  are  gone 
through,  you  will  acquaint  the  prisoner,  that,  al- 
though there  has  been  no  circumstance  to  mitigate 
the  severity  of  the  law,  yet  that  I  have  reason  to 
hope  that  the  sparing  of  his  life  will  have  as  beneficial 
an  effect  for  the  discipline  of  the  service,  as  if  he 
had  suffered  death.  You  will,  therefore,  respite  the 
prisoner  from  the  sentence  of  death,  till  His  Majesty's 
pleasure  is  known.  I  hope  that  this  extraordinary 
mark  of  lenity  will  have  its  full  effect  on  the  mind 
of  those  under  your  command,  and  be  a  beacon  to 
them  to  avoid  the  crime  of  drunkenness,  which 
brings  with  it  even  the  punishment  of  death." 
Naples,  July  9,  1799  (iii.  402). 

To  his  wife : 

"To  my  father  say  everything  which  is  kind.  I 
love,  honour,  and  respect  him  as  a  father  and  as  a 
man,  and  as  the  very  best  man  I  ever  saw."  Naples, 
July  14,  1799  (iii.  412). 

^When  Admiral  Keith  ordered  Nelson  to  send 
ships  to  Minorca,  Nelson,  feeling  that  he  would  leave 
his  work  unfinished,  answered  that  he  would  send 
as  soon  as  the  safety  of  the  Sicilian  kingdoms  was 
assured,  and  wrote  thus  to  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty : 

"  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  act  I  have  committed ; 
but,  sensible  of  my  loyal  intentions,  I  am  prepared 
for  any  fate  which  may  await  my  disobedience.  .  .  . 
I  have  done  what  I  thought  right ;  others  may  think 
differently ;  but  it  will  be  my  consolation  that  I 
have  gained  a  kingdom,  seated  a  faithful  ally  of  His 
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Majesty  firmly  on  his  throne,  and  restored  happiness 
to  millions."    Off  Naples,  July  13,  1799  (*&•  4°9)« 

To  the  Duke  of  Clarence  on  the  same  subject : 
"You  will  have  heard,  Sir,  and  conversation  will 
naturally  arise  upon  it,  that  I  have  disobeyed  Lord 
Keith's  orders  in  not  sending  or  going  down  with  the 
squadron  under  my  command ;  but,  by  not  doing 
it,  I  have  been,  with  God's  blessing,  the  principal 
means  of  placing  a  good  man  and  faithful  ally  of 
your  royal  father  on  his  throne,  and  securing  peace 
to  these  two  kingdoms.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
consequences  of  disobeying  my  orders ;  but,  as  I 
have  often  before  risked  my  life  for  the  good  cause, 
so  I  with  cheerfulness  did  my  commission:  for 
although  a  military  tribunal  may  think  me  criminal, 
the  world  will  approve  of  my  conduct.  I  regard  not 
my  own  safety,  when  the  honour  of  my  gracious 
King  is  at  stake."  Off  Naples,  c.  July  13,  1799 
(iii.  410). 

Evidence  of  thought  as  to  the  victualling  of  his 
ships  and  the  methods  by  which  it  was  done : 
"Whereas  I  have  received  information  that  most 
gross  abuses  have  been  practised  in  the  purchase  of 
fresh  beef  for  the  squadron  under  my  command,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  Government,  it  is  my  posi- 
tive direction  that  in  future  the  vouchers  are  strictly 
examined,  and  the  prices  of  every  article  purchased 
be  properly  ascertained  by  the  signing  officers,  and 
attested  by  two  respectable  merchants  on  shore 
before  the  vouchers  are  signed."  Off  Naples,  July  24, 
1799  (iii.  420). 

Of  Sir  Sidney  Smith : 

"  I  can  assure  you  no  one  admires  his  gallantry  and 
judgment  more  than  myself.  But  if  I  know  myself, 
as  I  never  have  encroached  on  the  command  of 
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others,  so  I  will  not  suffer  even  my  friend  Sir  Sidney 
to  encroach  upon  mine.  I  dare  say  he  thought  he 
was  to  have  a  separate  command  in  the  Levant.  I 
find  upon  inquiry  it  was  never  intended  to  have  any- 
one in  the  Levant  separate  from  me."  Off  Naples, 
July  25,  1799  (iii.  422). 

On  the  liberation  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  Nelson 
sent  the  news  to  the  Admiralty  in  answer  to  a  letter 
of  censure  for  his  disobedience  : 
' '  This  happy  event  will  not,  I  am  sure,  be  the  less 
acceptable  from  being  principally  brought  about  by 
part  of  the  crews  of  His  Majesty's  ships  under  my 
orders,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Troubridge. 
His  merits  speak  for  themselves.  His  own  modesty 
makes  it  my  duty  to  state,  that  to  him  alone  is  the 
chief  merit  due."  Off  Naples,  Aug.  i,  1799  (iii.  426). 

To  Earl  Spencer : 

"  My  principle,  my  dear  lord,  is,  to  assist  in  driving 
the  French  to  the  devil,  and  in  restoring  peace  and 
happiness  to  mankind.  I  feel  I  am  fitter  to  do  the 
action  than  to  describe  it."  Off  Naples,  Aug.  I, 
1799  (iii.  427). 

After  Gaeta  had  capitulated,  the  French  com- 
mandant demanded  further  concessions,  and  the 
English  captain  responsible  for  seeing  the  embarka- 
tion carried  out  waited  to  consult  Nelson,  who 
replied : 

"  You  carried  with  you  the  treaty,  and,  in  two  hours 
after  your  arrival,  and  the  Capitulation  was  pre- 
sented, you  was  to  take  possession  of  the  gates,  and 
in  twenty-four  hours  the  garrison  were  to  be  em- 
barked. I  am  hurt  and  surprised  that  the  Capitula- 
tion has  not  been  complied  with.  It  shall  be,  and  the 
commander  has  agreed  to  it.  I  have  not  read  your 
paper  enclosed.  You  will  execute  my  orders  or 
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attack  it.  The  fellow  ought  to  be  kicked  for  his  im- 
pudence. You  will  instantly  take  possession  of  the 
gates  and  the  fortress.  I  had  reason  to  expect  it  had 
been  done  long  ago.  I  am  very  much  hurt  that  it 
has  not."  Off  Naples,  Aug.  3,  1799  (iii.  433). 

To  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  was  very  anxious  to 
assume  independent  command : 
"  Be  assured,  my  dear  Sir  Sidney,  of  my  perfect 
esteem  and  regard,  and  do  not  let  anyone  persuade 
you  to  the  contrary.  But  my  character  is,  that  I 
will  not  suffer  the  smallest  tittle  of  my  command 
to  be  taken  from  me  ;  but  with  pleasure  I  give  way 
to  my  friends,  among  whom  I  beg  you  will  allow  me 
to  consider  you."  Aug.  20,  1799  (iii.  455). 

On  his  being  created  Duke  of  Bronte  in  the  King- 
dom of  Sicily : 

"  I  have  the  full  tide  of  honour,  but  little  real  com- 
fort ;  could  I  have  that,  with  a  morsel  of  bread  and 
cheese,  it  would  be  all  I  have  to  ask  of  kind  Heaven. 
If  the  war  goes  on,  I  shall  be  knocked  off  by  a  ball, 
or  killed  with  chagrin.  My  conduct  is  measured  by 
the  Admiralty  by  the  narrow  rule  of  law,  when  I 
think  it  should  have  been  done  by  that  of  common 
sense.  I  restored  a  faithful  ally  by  breach  of  orders 
— Lord  Keith  lost  a  fleet  by  obedience,  against  his 
own  sense,  yet  as  one  is  censured  the  other  must  be 
approved."  c.  Aug.  23,  1799  (iii.  461). 
"  As  for  the  Turks,  we  can  do  anything  with  them. 
They  are  good  people  but  perfectly  useless. ' '  Palermo 
Sept.  7,  1799  (iv.  6). 

"The  field  of  glory  is  a  large  one."  Palermo, 
Sept.  13,  1799  (iv.  14). 

To  the  Admiralty : 

"  I  observe,  and  with  great  pain,  that  their  lordships 
see  no  cause  which  could  justify  my  disobeying  the 
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orders  of  my  Commanding  Officer,  Lord  Keith,  or 
for  leaving  Minorca  exposed  to  the  risk  of  being  at- 
tacked. I  have  to  request  that  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  assure  their  Lordships  that  I  knew 
when  I  decided  on  those  important  points,  that  per- 
haps my  life,  certainly  my  commission,  was  at 
stake  by  my  decision;  but,  being  firmly  of  opinion 
that  the  honour  of  my  King  and  Country,  the  dearest 
object  of  my  heart  [were  involved],  and  that  to  have 
deserted  the  cause  and  person  of  his  Majesty's  faith- 
ful ally,  his  Sicilian  Majesty,  would  have  been  un- 
worthy my  name  and  their  lordships'  former  opinion 
of  me,  I  determined  at  all  risks  to  support  the  honour 
of  my  gracious  sovereign  and  country,  and  not  to 
shelter  myself  under  the  letter  of  the  law,  which  I 
shall  never  do  when  put  in  competition  with  the 
public  service."  Palermo,  Sept.  20,  1799  (iv.  23). 

"The  more  difficulty,  the  more  exertion  is  called 
for."  Port  Mahon,  Oct.  17,  1799  (iv.  61). 

On  Bonaparte's  stealthy  return  from  Egypt : 
"  No  Crusader  ever  returned  with  more  humility." 
Palermo,  Oct.  24,  1799  (iv.  65). 

To  Earl  Spencer  in  answer  to  some  criticism : 
"  Much  as  I  approve  of  strict  obedience  to  orders  .  .  . 
yet  to  say  that  an  officer  is  never,  for  any  object,  to 
alter  his  orders,  is  what  I  cannot  comprehend.  The 
circumstances  of  this  war  so  often  vary,  that  an 
officer  has  almost  every  moment  to  consider — What 
would  my  superiors  direct,  did  they  know  what  is 
passing  under  my  nose  ?  The  great  object  of  the 
war  is — Down,  down  with  the  French  !  To  accom- 
plish this,  every  nerve,  and  by  both  services,  ought 
to  be  strained.  My  heart  is,  I  assure  you,  almost 
broke  with  this  and  other  things."  Palermo,  Nov.  6, 
1799  (iv.  90). 


48  "FEW  THINK  AS   I   DO" 

When  harassed  by  political  scheming  in  Naples : 
"As  to  politics,  they  are  my  abomination ;  the 
ministers  of  kings  and  princes  are  as  great  scoundrels 
as  ever  lived.''  1799,  Southey  (ch.  vi.) 

In  ironic  mood : 

"  One  day  or  other  I  shall  rest  from  all  my  labours. 
I  still  find  it  good  to  serve  near  home,  there  a 
man's  fag  and  services  are  easily  seen  ;  next  to  that, 
is  writing  a  famous  account  of  your  own  actions." 
Palermo,  Nov.  7,  1799  (iv.  92). 

Trying  fruitlessly  to  get  a  regiment  or  two  of 
soldiers  to  help  him  in  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
enemy  in  Malta,  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence  : 
"  With  these  [considerations]  in  the  scale  I  cannot 
comprehend  that  a  moment  can  be  lost  in  deciding  ; 
but,  Sir,  I  find  few  think  as  I  do — but  to  obey  orders 
is  all  perfection  !  To  serve  my  King  and  to  destroy 
the  French  I  consider  as  the  great  order  of  all,  from 
which  little  ones  spring ;  and  if  one  of  these  little 
ones  militate  against  it  (for  who  can  tell  exactly  at 
a  distance?)  I  go  back  to  obey  the  great  order  and 
object."  Palermo,  Nov.  9,  1799  (iv.  95). 

Sir  Sidney  Smith,  in  Egypt,  had  found  the  Turkish 
Army,  which  had  been  trained  under  General 
Koehler,  wanting  in  discipline : 
"  I  find  that  General  Koehler  does  not  approve  such 
irregular  proceedings  as  naval  officers  attacking  and 
defending  fortifications.  We  have  but  one  idea — 
to  get  close  alongside.  None  but  a  sailor  would 
have  placed  a  battery  only  180  yards  from  the  Castle 
of  St.  Elmo ;  a  soldier  must  have  gone  according 
to  art  and  the  ZZ  way ;  my  brave  Sir  Thomas 
Troubridge  went  straight,  for  we  had  no  time  to 
spare."  Palermo,  Nov.  9,  1799  (iv.  95). 
"  Demand  nothing  that  is  not  just,  and  never  recede, 
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and  settle  the  whole  thing  in  half-an-hour .' '     Palermo, 

Nov.  29,  1799  (iv.  121). 

"  One  of  my  greatest  boasts  is,  that  no  man  can  ever 

say  I  have  told  a  lie."    Palermo,  Dec.  5,  1799  (iv. 

129). 

An  order  from  General  Fox  ran  :  "  You  will  not 
incur  any  expense  for  stores  or  any  article  but  pro- 
visions." Nelson,  in  difficulties  for  money  for  the 
prosecution  of  his  work,  wrote  to  the  Admiralty : 
"  I  have  pledged  Bronte  [an  estate  presented  to  him 
by  the  Sicilian  King]  for  12,000  ounces,  if  any  diffi- 
culties arise  in  the  payment ;  and  I  am  obliged  to 
beg,  as  an  individual,  of  this  Government,  for  those 
necessary  stores,  without  which  our  troops  would 
stand  still,  and  which  are  not  sent  from  Minorca,  or 
allowed  to  be  purchased.  The  Emperor  of  Russia's 
magnificent  box  [a  present  to  Nelson]  is  ready  to 
go  to  market,  in  order  to  assist  in  placing  the  Grand 
Master  of  Malta  in  his  seat  of  Government."  Palermo, 
Dec.  14,  1799  (iv.  141). 

Nelson,  guarding  Sicily,  could  get  no  supplies 
from  the  Sicilian  Court : 

"There  is  nothing  which  I  propose  that  is  not,  as 
far  as  orders  go,  implicitly  complied  with ;  but  the 
execution  is  dreadful,  and  almost  makes  me  mad. 
My  desire  to  serve  their  [Sicilian]  Majesties  faithfully, 
as  is  my  duty,  has  been  such  that  I  am  almost  blind 
and  worn  out,  and  cannot  in  my  present  state  hold 
out  much  longer."  1799  (Southey,  ch.  vi.) 

To  Lord  St.  Vincent : 

"  You  taught  us  to  keep  the  seamen  healthy  without 
going  into  port,  and  to  stay  at  sea  for  years  without 
a  refit.  We  know  not  the  meaning  of  the  word.  The 
Audacious,  Alexander,  and  others  have  never  seen 
an  arsenal  since  they  have  been  under  my  command. 
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Louis,  to  his  great  comfort,  has  had  a  treat  of  shift- 
ing his  masts,  and  stayed  six  weeks  in  harbour  ;  but 
he  sees  not  a  port  again,  if  I  had  the  command,  for 
the  next  year.  Our  friend,  Troubridge  is  as  full  of 
resources  as  his  Culloden  is  full  of  accidents ;  but  I 
am  now  satisfied  that  if  his  ship's  bottom  were  en- 
tirely out,  he  would  find  means  to  make  her  swim." 
Off  Monte  Cristo,  Feb.  i,  1800  (iv.  184). 

To  Sir  Edward  Berry,  captain  of  the  Foudroyant : 
"  Young  men  will  be  young  men,  and  we  must  make 
allowances.  If  you  expect  to  find  anything  like 
perfection  in  this  world  you  will  be  mistaken :  there- 
fore do  not  think  of  little  nonsenses  too  much." 
Palermo,  Feb.  7,  1800  (iv.  187). 

To  his  father : 

"  I  can  assure  you  that  one  of  the  greatest  rewards 
in  this  world  is  your  approbation  of  my  conduct ; 
and  in  having  done  my  duty  in  life  so  fortunately,  I 
have  always  recollected  what  pleasure  this  will  give 
my  father."  Palermo,  Feb.  7,  1800  (iv.  186). 

Seeing  the  alarm  of  a  young  midshipman  as  he 
listened  to  the  enemy  shot  flying  over  his  head  dur- 
ing a  fight  with  a  French  seventy-four  off  Malta : 
"  Charles  XII  ran  away  from  the  first  shot  he  heard, 
though  he  was  afterwards  called  the  Great  because 
of  his  bravery.  I  therefore  hope  much  from  you 
in  the  future."  Feb.  18,  1800  (Mahan,  424). 

Being  ill,  he  had  gone  to  Palermo  for  a  rest : 
"  As  yet  it  is  too  soon  to  form  an  opinion  whether  I 
ever  can  be  cured  of  my  complaint.  ...  At  present 
I  see  but  glimmering  hopes,  and  probably  my  career 
of  service  is  at  an  end,  unless  the  French  fleet  shall 
come  into  the  Mediterranean,  when  nothing  shall 
prevent  my  dying  at  my  post.  .  .  .  Do  not  fret  at 
anything.  I  wish  I  never  had,  but  my  return  to 
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Syracuse  [having  missed  the  French  fleet]  in  1798 
broke  my  heart,  which  on  any  extraordinary  anxiety 
now  shows  itself,  be  that  feeling  pain  or  pleasure." 
Palermo,  March  20,  1800  (iv.  206). 

To  Sir  Thomas  Troubridge  after  his  anxious  and 
wearying  responsibilities  during  the  blockade  of 
Valetta : 

"  You  know,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  highly  approve 
and  admire  your  public  conduct ;  but  for  you  to  fret 
yourself  to  death,  because  you  believe  that  all  the 
world  are  not  so  honest  as  yourself,  is  useless — for 
you  cannot  reform  it,  were  you  an  angel ;  and 
makes  all  people  sorry  to  see  you  torment  yourself." 
Mar.  28,  1800  (iv.  211). 

On  the  Turks  signing  a  treaty  with  the  French, 
to  allow  the  vanquished  French  army  to  leave 
Egypt: 

"  I  ever  held  it  to  be  impossible  to  permit  that  army 
to  return  to  Europe,  but  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  in 
that  case,  not  to  France.  .  .  .  One  Ally  cannot  have 
the  power  of  getting  rid  of  an  enemy's  vanquished 
army,  by  sending  them  with  arms  in  their  hands  to 
fight  against  a  friend."  Palermo,  Mar.  31,  1800 
(iv.  214-16). 

On  the  last  of  the  four  ships,  which  had  escaped 
after  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  being  captured,  and  the 
whole  French  Mediterranean  fleet  thus  accounted 
for: 

"  My  task  is  done,  my  health  is  finished,  and,  prob- 
ably, my  retreat  for  ever  fixed,  unless  another  French 
fleet  is  placed  for  me  to  look  after."  Palermo,  April  4, 
1800  (iv.  219). 

Of  the  officers  and  crew  who  thus  finished  his  great 
victory : 
"  I  thank  God  I  was  not  present,  for  it  would  finish 
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me  could  I  have  taken  a  sprig  of  these  brave  men's 
laurels :  they  are,  and  I  glory  in  them,  my  darling 
children,  served  in  my  school,  and  all  of  us  caught 
our  professional  zeal  and  fire  from  the  great  and 
good  Earl  of  St.  Vincent/'  Palermo,  April  3,  1800 
(iv.  226). 

After  staying  at  Naples  with  the  Hamiltons,  then 
starting  for  England,  he  wrote  to  Lady  Hamilton : 
"  What  a  difference — but  it  was  to  be — from  your 
house  to  a  boat !  Fresh  breeze  of  wind,  the  ship 
four  or  five  leagues  from  the  Mole  ;  getting  on  board 
into  truly  a  hog-stye  of  a  cabin,  leaking  like  a  sieve, 
consequently  floating  with  water.  What  a  change  I  " 
June  16,  1800  (iv.  253). 

On  separating  from  Lady  Nelson : 
"  I  call  God  to  witness  there  is  nothing  in  you  or 
your  conduct  that  I  wish  otherwise."     Jan.  13,  1801 
(Clarke  and  M' Arthur,  ii.  256), 

As  to  a  task  he  would  have  liked  entrusted  to 
him : 

"  If  success  attended  it,  it  would  be  said,  '  Aye,  the 
Admiralty  gave  from  partiality  this  to  their  favour- 
ite '  (for  I  do  flatter  myself  I  am  a  favourite).  If  it 
miscarried,  then  it  would  be  said,  '  That  vain  man, 
Nelson,  thought  he  could  do  what  no  one  else  could, 
and  his  friends  at  the  Admiralty  had  folly  enough 
to  believe  his  impossible  schemes.'  "  The  Downs, 
Sept.  23,  1801  (vii.  ccxxx*). 

To  Lady  Hamilton : 

"It  is  your  sex  that  makes  us  go  forth ;  and  seem 
to  tell  us — '  None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair  I ' 
and,  if  we  fall,  we  still  live  in  the  hearts  of  those 
females  who  are  dear  to  us.  It  is  your  sex  that 
rewards  us  ;  it  is  your  sex  who  cherish  our  memories  ; 
and  you,  my  dear,  honoured  friend,  are,  believe  me, 
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the  first,  the  best,  of  your  sex."  Feb.  8.  1801  (iv. 
284). 

To  Earl  St.  Vincent : 

"  My  sole  object,  and  to  which  all  my  exertions  and 
abilities  tend,  is  to  bring  this  long  war  to  an  honour- 
able termination  ;  to  accomplish  which,  we  must  all 
pull  in  the  collar,  and,  as  we  have  got  such  a  driver 
who  will  make  the  lazy  ones  pull  as  much  as  the 
willing,  I  doubt  not  but  we  shall  get  safely,  speedily 
and  honourably  to  our  journey's  end.  Feb.  16,  1801 
(iv.  287). 

Before  sailing  for  the  Baltic : 

"  Time,  my  dear  Lord,  is  our  best  ally,  and  I  hope 
we  shall  not  give  her  up,  as  all  our  Allies  have  given 
us  up."  Portsmouth,  Mar.  i,  1801  (iv,  290). 

To  General  William  Twiss,  R.E.  : 
"Time,  Twiss,  time  is  everything;  five  minutes 
makes  the  difference  between  a  victory  and  a  de- 
feat." (iv.  290.)  2^^^ 
"  I  hate  your  pen-and-ink  men :  a  fleet  of  British 
ships  of  war  are  the  best  negotiators  in  Europe: 
they  always  speak  to  be  understood  and  generally 
gain  their  point :  their  arguments  carry  conviction 
to  the  breasts  of  our  enemies."  Mar.  1801. 

Nelson  was  sent  to  the  Baltic  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  a  man  with  no  great  boldness 
or  decision  of  character : 

"  Our  friend  here  [Sir  Hyde  Parker]  is  a  little  nervous 
about  dark  nights  and  fields  of  ice,  but  we  must 
brace  up ;  these  are  not  times  for  nervous  systems. 
I  want  peace,  which  is  only  to  be  had  through,  I 
trust,  our  still  invincible  navy."  Mar.  i,  1801  (iv. 
290). 
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On  the  discussion  as  to  the  best  way  to  reach 
Cronenburg : 

"  Let  it  be  by  the  Sound,  by  the  Belt,  or  anyhow, 
only  lose  not  an  hour." 

"  I  don't  care  a  damn  by  which  passage  we  go,  so 
that  we  fight  them  !  "  Mar.  1801  (iv.  301). 

In  response  to  doleful  arguments  of  danger  and 
risk,  and  the  number  of  Swedes  and  Russians  to  be 
engaged  after  the  Danes ;  also  alluding  to  the  want 
of  tactic  among  the  Northern  fleets  : 
"  The  more  numerous  the  better  ;  so  much  the  better, 
I  wish  they  were  twice  as  many,  the  easier  the  vic- 
tory, depend  on  it."  Mar.  1801  (iv.  303). 

En  route  for  the  Baltic  : 

"  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  as  usual  to  get  so  close  to 
our  enemies  that  our  shot  cannot  miss  their  object, 
and  that  we  shall  again  give  our  Northern  enemies 
that  hailstorm  of  bullets  which  .  .  .  gives  our  dear 
country  the  dominion  of  the  seas.  We  have  it,  and 
all  the  devils  in  Hell  cannot  take  it  from  us,  if  our 
wooden  walls  have  fair  play."  Yarmouth,  Mar.  9, 
1801  (iv.  292). 

"  Close  with  a  Frenchman,  but  out-manceuvre  a  Rus- 
sian." Mar.  1801  (iv.  303). 

At  first  Sir  Hyde  Parker  totally  ignored  Nelson : 
"  I  have  not  yet  seen  my  Commander-in-chief,  and 
have  had  no  official  communication  whatever.  All 
I  have  gathered  of  our  first  plans,  I  disapprove  most 
exceedingly ;  honour  may  arise  from  them,  good 
cannot.  I  hear  we  are  likely  to  anchor  outside 
Cronenburg  Castle,  instead  of  Copenhagen,  which 
would  give  weight  to  our  negotiation :  a  Danish 
Minister  would  think  twice  before  he  would  put  his 
name  to  war  with  England,  when,  the  next  moment, 
he  would  probably  see  his  master's  fleet  in  flames, 
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and  his  capital  in  ruins ;  but  '  out  of  sight  out  of 
mind '  is  an  old  saying.  The  Dane  should  see  our 
flag  waving  every  moment  he  lifted  up  his  head." 
At  sea,  Mar.  16,  1801  (iv.  294). 

Much  time  was  lost  in  an  attempt  to  settle  the  , 
quarrel  with  the  three  Northern  nations  by  diplomacy,  , 
during  which  time  the  Danes  enormously  strengthened ; 
their  defences.    Nelson  reasoned  with  his  Admiral :  / 
"The  more  I  have  reflected,  the  more  I  am  con- 
firmed in  opinion,  that  not  a  moment  should  be  los 
in  attacking  the  enemy :    they  will  every  day  an 
hour  be  stronger  ;  we  shall  never  be  so  good  a  mate] 
for  them  as  at  this  moment.    The  only  consideratio 
in  my  mind  is,  how  to  get  at  them  with  the  leas 
risk  to  our  ships. . .  .  The  Danish  Government  is  hostile^ 
to  us  in  the  greatest  possible  degree.    Therefore  here\ 
you  are,  with  almost  the  safety,  certainly  with  the  \ 
honour  of  England  more  intrusted  to  you  than  ever  f 
yet  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  British  officer.    On  your 
decision   depends,    whether    our   country   shall   be 
degraded  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  or  whether  she  shall 
rear  her  head  higher  than  ever :    again  do  I  repeat, 
never  did  our  country  depend  so  much  on  the  success 
of  any  fleet  as  on  this.    How  best  to  honour  our 
country  and  abate  the  pride  of  her  enemies,  by 
defeating  their  schemes,  must  be  the  subject  of  your 
deepest  consideration  as  Commander-in-chief.  ...  I 
am  of  opinion  the  boldest  measures  are  the  safest ; 
and  our  country  demands  a  most  rigorous  exertion 
of  her  force,  directed  with  judgment."    Mar.  24, , 
1801  (iv.  295). 

When  in  the  Cattegat  Sir  Hyde  Parker  called  a 
Council : 

"Now  we  are  sure  of  fighting,  I  am  sent  for.  When 
it  was  a  joke  I  was  kept  in  the  background ;  to- 
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morrow  will,  I  hope,  be  a  proud  day  for  England." 
April  i,  1801  (Mahan,  466), 

A  shot  went  through  the  mainmast  of  Nelson's 
ship : 

"It  is  warm  work,  and  this  day  may  be  the  last  to 
any  of  us  at  a  moment — but,  mark  you,  I  would  not 
be  elsewhere  for  thousands."  April  2, 1801  (iv.  308). 

Baffling  currents  and  hidden  shoals  prevented 
some  of  the  British  ships  from  joining  in  the  action, 
and  the  battle  grew  desperate  for  Nelson.  Sir  Hyde 
Parker,  too  far  away  to  give  assistance,  made  the 
signal  for  recall : 

"  '  Do  you  know  what  is  shown  on  board  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief ?    No.    39 1    To  leave  off  action  1 
Leave  off  action  ?    Now,  damn  me  if  I  do.    You 
\know,  Foley/  turning  to  the  captain,  '  I  have  only 
/one  eye — I  have  a  right  to  be  blind  sometimes.' 
\ Putting  the  glass  to  his  blind  eye,  he  exclaimed,  'I 

•  really  do  not  see  the  signal !    Damn  the  signal ! 
/  Keep  mine  for  closer  battle  flying !   that's  the  way 
1 1  answer  such  signals  !    Nail  mine  to  the  mast ! ' ' 

*  Off  Copenhagen.     (Southey,  ch.  vii.) 

Seeing  a  number  of  Danish  surrendered  ships 
lying  between  the  fire  of  their  own  batteries  and  that 
of  the  English  ships,  causing  a  massacre  of  the  crews, 
he  sent  his  famous  notes  suggesting  an  armistice — 
for  the  Danes  were  already  defeated : 
"  To  the  Brothers  of  Englishmen,  the  Danes.  Lord 
Nelson  has  directions  to  spare  Denmark,  when  no 
longer  resisting ;  but  if  the  firing  is  continued  on  the 
part  of  Denmark,  Lord  Nelson  will  be  obliged  to  set 
on  fire  all  the  floating-batteries  he  has  taken,  without 
having  the  power  of  saving  the  brave  Danes  who 
have  defended  them." 
"  Lord  Nelson,  with  humble  duty  to  his  Royal  High- 
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ness  [the  Prince  of  Denmark],  begs  leave  to  say,  that 
he  will  ever  esteem  it  the  greatest  victory  he  ever 
gained  if  this  flag  of  truce  may  be  the  happy  fore- 
runner of  a  lasting  and  happy  union  between  my 
most  gracious  Sovereign  and  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  Denmark."  Off  Copenhagen,  April  2,  1801  (iv. 
315). 

"In  my  opinion  nations,  like  individuals,  are  to  be 
won  more  by  acts  of  kindness  than  cruelty."  April  2, 
1801. 

"  Well,  I  have  fought  contrary  to  orders,  and  I 
shall  perhaps  be  hanged  1  Never  mind,  let  them  1 " 
April  2,  1801  (iv.  312). 

To  a  pessimistic  lieutenant  who  had  given  a  de- 
sponding opinion  during  the  fight : 
"  At  such  a  moment,  the  delivery  of  anything  like  a 
desponding  opinion  unasked  was  highly  reprehen- 
sible, and  deserved  much  more  censure  than  Captain 
Foley  gave  you."  April  8,  1801  (iv.  337). 

During  the  negotiations  for  an  armistice  one  of 
the  Danes  hinted  at  a  renewal  of  hostilities : 
"  Renew  hostilities  1    tell  him  we  are  ready  at  a 
moment — ready    to    bombard    this    very    night." 
April  9,  1801  (iv.  326). 

When  the  fleet  entered  the  Baltic  Nelson  was  left 
on  the  St.  George,  which  was  not  ready : 
"  My  Commander-in-chief  has  left  me,  but  if  there 
is  any  work  to  do,  I  dare  say  they  will  wait  for  me, 
Nelson  will  be  first.  Who  can  stop  him  ?  "  April 
1801  (Mahan,  494). 

"  We  have  reports  that  the  Swedish  fleet  is  above  the 
Shallows,  distant  five  or  six  leagues.  All  our  fellows 
are  longing  to  be  at  them,  and  so  do  I,  as  great  a 
boy  as  any  of  them,  for  I  consider  this  as  being  at 
school  and  going  to  England  as  going  home  for  the 
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holidays,  therefore  I  really  long  to  finish  my  task." 
April  1801  (Mahan,  494). 

A  report  came  that  the  Swedish  fleet  had  put  to 
sea,  and  Nelson,  fearing  that  a  battle  might  start 
with  him  absent,  jumped  into  a  boat  for  a  six  hours' 
pull  to  the  fleet,  forgetting  his  cloak.  An  officer 
offered  him  a  coat : 

"  No  ;  I  am  not  cold ;  my  anxiety  for  my  country 
will  keep  me  warm.  Do  you  not  think  the  fleet 
has  sailed?  If  they  are  we  shall  follow  them  to 
Carlscrona  in  the  boat,  by  God ! "  April  15,  1801 
(Mahan,  495). 

On  the  Danish  armistice  : 

"  God  forbid  I  should  destroy  a  non-resisting  Dane  ! 
When  they  became  my  prisoners  I  became  their  pro- 
tector." At  sea,  April  22,  1801  (iv.  346). 
"  I  own  myself  a  believer  in  God,  and  if  I  have  any 
merit  in  not  fearing  death,  it  is  because  I  feel  that 
His  power  can  shelter  me  when  He  pleases,  and  that 
I  must  fall  whenever  it  is  His  good  pleasure." 
April  25,  1801. 

When  ill  in  the  Baltic  : 

"I  own,  at  present,  I  should  not  wish  to  die  a 
natural  death."    May  5,  1801  (iv.  355). 

Commenting  on  the  criticism  of  his  armistice  with 
Denmark : 

"  I  look  upon  the  Northern  League  to  be  like  a  tree, 
of  which  Paul  [Russia]  was  the  trunk,  and  Sweden 
and  Denmark  the  branches.  If  I  can  get  at  the 
trunk,  and  hew  it  down,  the  branches  fall  of  course ; 
but  I  may  lop  the  branches  and  yet  not  be  able  to  fell 
the  tree,  and  my  power  must  be  weaker  when  its 
greatest  strength  is  required."  May  8,  1801  (iv. 
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"  Damn  our  enemies  !  Bless  our  friends !  Amen. 
I  am  not  such  a  hypocrite  as  to  bless  them  that  hate 
us,  or  if  a  man  strike  me  on  the  cheek  to  turn  the 
other.  No,  knock  him  down,  by  God ! "  May  8, 
1801. 

When  the  Russian  Ministers  resented  the  visit, 
declared  to  be  made  in  friendly  spirit,  of  more  than  a 
single  British  warship  to  Reval : 
"  The  word  of  a  British  admiral,  when  given  in  ex- 
planation of  any  part  of  his  conduct,  is  as  sacred  as 
that  of  any  sovereign  in  Europe."  Off  Reval,  May 
1801  (Southey,  ch.  viii.) 

After  negotiating  with  Russia  for  the  release  of 
British  merchant  ships : 

"  I  hope  all  is  right :  but  seamen  are  but  bad 
negotiators — for  we  put  the  matter  to  issue  in  five 
minutes,  what  diplomatic  forms  would  be  five 
months  doing."  Off  Gothland,  May  19,  1801  (iv. 

375). 

"  In  the  nation  [Danish]  we  shall  not  be  forgiven  our 
having  the  upper  hand  of  them.  I  only  thank  God 
we  have,  or  they  would  try  and  humble  us  to  the 
dust."  In  Kioge  Bay,  June  n,  1801  (iv.  406). 

On  leaving  the  Baltic  fleet : 

"  Lord  Nelson  cannot  allow  himself  to  leave  the 
fleet,  without  expressing  to  the  admirals,  captains, 
officers  and  men,  how  sensibly  he  has  felt,  and  does 
feel,  all  their  kindness  to  him,  and  also  how  nobly 
and  honourably  they  have  supported  him  in  the 
hour  of  battle,  and  the  readiness  which  they  have 
shown  to  maintain  the  honour  of  their  King  and 
country  on  many  occasions  which  have  offered." 
Kioge  Bay,  June  18,  1801  (iv.  420). 

In  reference  to  the  threatened  invasion  of  Eng- 
land : 
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i 


Whatever  plans  may  be  adopted,  the  moment  the 
enemy  touch  our  coast,  be  it  where  it  may,  they  are 
I  to  be  attacked  by  every  man  afloat  and  on  shore : 
(this  must  be  perfectly  understood.    Never  fear  the 
{event."    July  25,  1801  (iv.  428). 

Three  days  after  the  dating  of  his  commission  as 
Commander  of  the  Channel  Fleet,  and  the  day  after 
the  issue  of  his  instructions : 

"  I  shall  go  on  board  this  day  in  order  to  show  we 
must  all  get  to  our  posts  as  speedily  as  possible." 
Sheerness,  July  27,  1801  (Mahan,  517). 
"  When  we  cannot  do  all  we  wish  we  must  do  as  well 
as  we  can/'    Off  Margate,  Aug.  7,  1801  (iv.  446). 
"  In  my  command  I  can  tell  you  with  truth,  that  I 
find  much  zeal  and  good  humour ;    and  did  Mr. 
Bonaparte  put  himself  in  our  way,  I  believe  he  will 
wish  himself  even  in  Corsica."    Off  Margate,  Aug.  12, 
1801  (iv.  456). 

"  Where  is  our  invasion  to  come  f rom  ?  The  time  is 
gone ;  owing  to  the  precautions  of  Government,  it 
cannot  happen  at  this  moment,  and  I  hope  that  we 
shall  always  be  as  much  on  the  alert  as  our  enemies." 
In  the  Downs,  Aug.  13,  1801  (iv.  457). 
"  Whilst  I  serve,  I  will  do  it  actively  and  to  the  very 
best  of  my  abilities."  In  the  Downs,  Aug.  13,  1801 

(iv.  457)- 

"  To  crush  the  enemy  at  home  was  the  favourite  plan 
of  Lord  Chatham,  and  I  am  sure  you  think  it  the 
wisest  measure  to  carry  the  war  from  our  own  doors." 
In  the  Downs,  Aug.  13,  1801  (iv.  457). 

After  the  unsuccessful  attack  of  August  16, 1801, 
upon  French  vessels  commanded  by  Admiral  La 
Touche-Tr6ville  in  Boulogne  harbour,  when  Nelson 
directed  without  being  in  an  attacking  ship : 
"kl£own  I  shall  never  bring  myself  again  to  allow 
any  attack  to  go  forward,  where  I  am  not  personally 
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concerned ;  my  mind  suffers  much  more  than  if  I 
had  a  leg  shot  off  in  this  late  business."  Aug.  17, 
1801  (iv.  470). 

"  Lord  St.  Vincent  tells  me  he  hates  Councils,  so  do 
I  between  military  men;  for  if  a  man  consults 
whether  he  is  to  fight,  it  is  certain  that  his  opinion  is 
against  fighting ;  but  that  is  not  the  case  at  present, 
and  I  own  I  do  want  good  council.  Lord  St.  Vincent 
is  for  keeping  the  enemy  closely  blockaded.  .  .  . 
Lord  Hood  is  for  keeping  our  squadrons  of  defence 
stationary  on  our  own  shore.  .  .  .  When  men  of 
such  good  sense,  such  great  sea-officers,  differ  so 
widely,  is  it  not  natural  that  I  should  wish  the  mode 
of  defence  to  be  well  arranged  by  the  mature  con- 
sideration of  men  of  judgment  ?  I  mean  not  to  de- 
tract from  my  judgment;  even  as  it  is,  it  is  well 
known  ;  but  I  boast  of  nothing  but  my  zeal ;  in  that 
I  will  give  way  to  no  man  upon  earth."  In  the 
Downs,  Aug.  21,  1801  (iv.  475). 

To  a  person  who  wrote  an  attack  and  sent  it  him 
demanding  £100  by  return  of  post  to  keep  it  out 
of  the  papers : 

"  I  have  not  been  brought  up  in  the  school  of  fear, 
and  therefore,  care  not  what  you  do.  I  defy  you  and 
your  malice."  In  the  Downs,  Sept.  6,  1801  (iv. 
485). 

Having  fresh  trouble  with  pilots,  he  recalled  that 
when  the  signal  for  action  had  been  made  at  Copen- 
hagen in  April  the  Baltic  pilots  were  unwilling  to  do 
anything  but  keep  the  ships  safe  : 
"  I  have  experienced  in  the  Sound  the  misery  of 
having  the  honour  of  our  country  entrusted  to  pilots, 
who  have  no  other  thought  than  to  keep  the  ship 
clear  of  danger,  and  their  own  silly  heads  clear  of 
shot.  .  .  .  Everybody  knows  what  I  must  have  suf- 
fered ;  and  if  any  merit  attaches  to  me,  it  was  in 
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combating  the  dangers  of  the  shallows  in  defiance 
of  the  pilots."    Sept.  1801  (iv.  499). 
"  My  zeal  I  will  never  give  up  to  any  man  breath- 
ing."   Sept.  1801  (iv.  500). 

"  You  did  not  know  of  the  peace  when  you  wrote ; 
England  called  loudly  for  it,  and  now  I  see  it  is  to  be 
abused  ;  but  Englishmen  never  are  satisfied,  full  nor 
fasting."  Oct.  9,  1801  (iv.  507). 

In  allusion  to  the  Copenhagen  battle : 
"When  I  feel  that  the  honours  of  others  are  en- 
trusted to  me,  then  I  am  as  firm  as  a  rock."    Merton, 
Feb.  23,  1802  (v.  6). 

When  the  Sultan  sent  him  a  decoration  after 
Copenhagen : 

"  If  I  can  judge  the  feelings  of  others  by  myself, 
there  can  be  no  honours  betowed  upon  me  by  foreign- 
ers, that  do  not  reflect  ten  times  on  our  Sovereign 
and  country."  Merton,  Feb.  23,  1802  (v.  6). 

Nelson  was  created  a  Viscount  after  the  Battle 
of  Copenhagen,  but  medals  and  honours  were  refused 
to  those  who  fought  under  him  ;  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  also  refused  the  usual  City  appreciation  of 
the  event.  From  that  time  Nelson  would  accept  no 
invitations  from  the  City.  Part  of  his  letter  declin- 
ing a  City  motion  of  thanks  for  his  services  in  the 
(  Channel  ran : 

"I  should  feel  much  mortified  when  I  reflected  on 

V  the  noble  support  I  that  day  received,  at  any  honour 

)  which  could  separate  me  from  them,  for  I  am  bold 

|  to  say,  that  they  deserve  every  honour  and  favour 

J  which   a  grateful   country   can  bestow."    Merton, 

1  June  21,  1802  (v.  18). 

To  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London : 
"  Never,  till  the  City  of  London  think  justly  of  the 
merits  of  my  brave  companions  of  the  second  of  April, 
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can  I,  their  commander,  receive  any  attention  from 
the  City  of  London."  Merton,  Sept.  8,  1802  (v.  28). 

To  the  Lord  Mayor  Elect,  declining  to  attend  the 
banquet  at  Guildhall: 

"  If  Lord  Nelson  could  forget  the  services  of  those 
who  have  fought  under  his  command,  he  would  ill 
deserve  to  be  so  supported  as  he  always  has  been." 
Nov.  8,  1802  (v.  34). 

On  seconding  the  Address  in  the  House  of  Lords  : 
"I,  my  Lords,  have  in  different  countries  seen  much 
of  the  miseries  of  war.  I  am,  therefore,  in  my  in- 
most soul,  a  man  of  peace.  Yet  I  would  not,  for  the 
sake  of  any  peace,  however  fortunate,  consent  to 
sacrifice  one  jot  of  England's  honour.  Our  honour 
is  inseparably  combined  with  our  genuine  interest. 
.  .  .  The  nation  is  satisfied  that  the  Government 
seeks  in  peace  or  war  no  interest  separate  from  that 
of  the  people  at  large  ;  and  as  the  nation  was  pleased 
with  that  sincere  spirit  of  peace  with  which  the  late 
treaty  was  negotiated,  so,  now  that  a  restless  and 
unjust  ambition  in  those  with  whom  we  desired  sincere 
amity  has  given  a  new  alarm,  the  country  will  rather 
prompt  the  Government  to  assert  its  honour,  than 
need  to  be  roused  to  such  measures  of  vigorous  de- 
fence as  the  exigency  of  the  times  may  require." 
Nov.  16,  1802  (Mahan,  552). 

"  It  matters  not  at  all  in  what  way  I  lay  this  poker 
on  the  floor.  But  if  Bonaparte  should  say  it  must 
be  placed  in  this  direction,  we  must  instantly  insist 
upon  its  being  laid  in  some  other  one."  1803  (Mahan, 

551). 

To  the  Prime  Minister  on  the  new  menace  of  war  : 
"Whenever  it  is  necessary,  I  am  your  Admiral." 
Mar.  1803  (Mahan,  553). 
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When  suggesting  plans  for  the  recognition  of 
faithful  service  by  seamen : 

"  Something  should  be  attempted  at  these  times  to 
make  our  seamen,  at  the  din  of  war,  fly  to  our  Navy, 
instead  of  flying  from  it."  May  2, 1803  (v.  62). 

In  his  anxiety  to  start  for  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
expected  renewal  of  war  : 

"  Government  cannot  be  more  anxious  for  my  depar- 
ture than  I  am,  if  a  war,  to  go."  May  6, 1803  (v.  63). 
"  If  the  Devil  stands  at  the  door,  the  Victory  shall 
sail  to-morrow  forenoon."  May  19,  1803  (v.  67). 
"I  cannot  [sail]  before  to-morrow,  and  that's  an 
age."  May  19,  1803  (v.  67). 

"  I  consider  Malta  as  a  most  important  outwork  to 
India,  that  it  will  ever  give  us  great  influence  in  the 
Levant,  and  indeed  all  the  southern  parts  of  Italy. 
In  this  view  I  hope  we  shall  never  give  it  up."  At 
sea,  June  28,  1803  (v.  107). 

"  I  find  that  the  French  in  Toulon  are  equal  to  me 
at  this  moment ;  but  I  do  not  think  they  will  come 
out  till  they  have  a  greater  superiority.  If  they 
do,  I  shall  be  agreeably  disappointed.  The  event,  I 
trust,  although  we  are  miserably  short  of  men,  would 
be  glorious,  and  hasten  a  peace."  Off  Toulon, 
July  8,  1803  (v.  123). 

"  A  sight  of  the  French  squadron  twenty  leagues  at 
sea  will  cure  all  our  complaints."  July  12,  1803 
(v.  133). 

On  rumours  of  war  with  Algiers : 
"  I  may  have  two  fleets  to  fight,  but  if  I  have  the 
ships,  the  more  the  better."    July  26,  1803  (v.  139). 

Of  General  Dumourier : 

"Advise  him  not  to  make  enemies,  by  showing  he 
knows  more  than  some  of  us.  Envy  knows  no  bounds 
to  its  persecution."  Aug.  26,  1803  (v.  184). 
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Of  Bonaparte : 

"  I  detest  Europe  for  being  so  mean-spirited  as  to 
submit  to  the  mandates  of  this  Corsican — I  blush 
for  their  meanness.  ...  If  we  are  but  true  to  our- 
selves, a  fig  for  the  great  Bonaparte."  Aug.  27, 1803 
(v.  187). 

Concerning  deserters : 

"  A  Briton  to  put  himself  under  the  lash  of  a  French- 
man or  Spaniard  must  be  more  degrading  to  any 
man  of  spirit  than  any  punishment  I  could  inflict 
on  their  bodies."  Off  Toulon,  Sept.  13, 1803  (v.  201). 

Of  the  moral  of  his  fleet : 

"We  are  healthy  beyond  example,  and  in  great 
good  humour  with  ourselves  ;  and  so  sharp-set,  that 
I  would  not  be  a  French  admiral  in  the  way  of  any 
of  our  ships  for  something."  Off  Toulon,  Oct.  4, 
1803  (v.  219). 

To  one  of  his  officers  in  the  Mediterranean : 
"  We  must  all  in  our  several  stations  exert  ourselves 
to  the  utmost,  and  not  be  nonsensical  in  saying,  '  I 
have  an  order  for  this,  that  or  the  other/  if  the 
King's  service  clearly  marks  what  ought  to  be  done  : 
I  am  well  convinced  of  your  zeal."  Off  Toulon, 
Oct.  7,  1803  (v.  228). 

To  Lady  Hamilton : 

"  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  what  is  right,  in  every 
situation ;  and  some  ball  may  soon  close  all  my 
accounts  with  this  world  of  care  and  vexation."  Off 
Toulon,  Oct.  18,  1803  (v.  254). 
"  I  believe  I  attend  more  to  the  French  fleet  than 
making  captures ;  but  [of]  what  I  have,  I  can  say  as  old 
Haddock  [Sir  Richard  Haddock,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet 
under  William  III]  said,  '  it  never  cost  a  sailor  a 
tear,  nor  the  nation  a  farthing.'  This  thought  is  far 
better  than  prize-money—not  that  I  despise  money 
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— quite  the  contrary,  I  wish  I  had  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  this  moment,  and  I  will  do  anything 
consistent  with  my  good  name  to  attain  it.  Off 
Toulon,  Oct.  4,  1803  (v.  218). 

"I  believe  we  are  in  the  right  fighting  trim,  let  them 
[the  French]  come  as  soon  as  they  please.  I  never 
saw  a  fleet  altogether  so  well  officered  and  manned. 
Would  to  God  the  ships  were  half  as  good,  but  they 
are  what  we  call  crazy."  Off  Toulon,  Oct.  4,  1803 
(v.  219). 

To  Lady  Hamilton,  presumably  about  some 
roguery  in  connection  with  his  Bronte  estate : 
"Thank  God!  there  can  be  no  tales  told  of  my 
cheating ;  or,  I  hope,  neglecting  my  duty.  Whilst 
I  serve,  I  will  serve  well  and  closely."  Off  Toulon, 
Oct.  18,  1803  (v.  253). 

On  being  told  of  some  "  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties": 

"As  the  thing  is  necessary  to  be  done,  the  more 
difficulties  the  more  necessity  to  try  to  remove 
them."  1803  (Mahan,  544). 

To  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  of  his  Malta  Gazette : 
"  It  is  the  custom,  and  a  very  bad  one,  for  the  Eng- 
lish never  to  tell  their  own  story."     Off  Madalena 
Islands,  Nov.  7,  1803  (v.  284). 

In  reply  to  a  young  officer  who  wrote  complaining 
of  his  captain : 

"I  am  truly  sorry  that  any  difference  should  arise 
between  your  captain,  who  has  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  bright  officers  of  the  service,  and 
yourself,  a  very  young  man,  and  a  very  young  officer, 
who  must  naturally  have  much  to  learn ;  therefore 
the  chance  is  that  you  are  perfectly  wrong  in  the 
disagreement.  However,  as  your  present  situation 
must  be  very  disagreeable,  I  will  certainly  take  an 
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early  opportunity  of  removing  you,  provided  your 
conduct  to  your  present  captain  be  such,  that"  an- 
other may  not  refuse  to  receive  you."  Off  Toulon, 
Nov.  1803  (v.  298). 

While  waiting  outside  Toulon  for  the  French 
fleet  to  come  out : 

"The  French  fleet  yesterday  at  two  o'clock  was  in 
appearance  in  high  feather,  and  as  fine  as  paint  could 
make  them  .  .  .  but  when  they  may  sail,  or  where 
they  will  go,  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  is  a  secret  I  am 
not  acquainted  with.  Our  weather-beaten  ships,  I 
have  no  fear,  will  make  their  sides  like  a  plum  pud- 
ding." Off  Toulon,  Nov.  24,  1803  (v.  293). 
"  A  wish  to  imitate  successful  battles  is  the  sure 
road,  by  exertion,  to  surpass  them."  Dec.  14,  1803 
(v.  310). 

Being  asked  to  save  a  young  officer,  who  had 
behaved  badly,  from  a  court  martial,  Nelson  replied  : 
"  The  young  man  must  write  such  a  letter  of  con- 
trition as  would  be  an  acknowledgement  of  his  great 
fault,  and  with  a  sincere  promise,  if  his  captain  will  in- 
tercede to  prevent  the  impending  Court  Martial,  never 
to  so  misbehave  again.  On  his  captain's  enclosing  me 
such  a  letter,  with  a  request  to  cancel  the  order  for 
the  trial,  I  might  be  induced  to  do  it ;  but  the  letters 
and  reprimand  will  be  given  in  the  public  order-book 
of  the  fleet,  and  read  to  all  the  officers.  The  young 
man  has  pushed  himself  forward  to  notice  and  he 
must  take  the  consequence.  ...  It  was  upon  the 
quarter-deck,  in  the  face  of  the  ship's  company, 
that  he  treated  his  captain  with  contempt ;  and  I 
am  in  duty  bound  to  support  the  authority  and  conse- 
quence of  every  officer  under  my  command.  A  poor, 
ignorant  seaman  is  for  ever  punished  for  contempt 
to  his  superior."  c.  Jan.  1804  (v.  385). 
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"  I  want  peace ;  and  therefore  if  we  are  to  have  more 
powers  upon  us,  the  sooner  they  begin  the  better, 
and  not  give  us  a  long  war." 

"Whatever  happens,  I  have  run  a  glorious  race." 
At  sea,  Jan.  n,  1804  (v.  367). 

On  the  subject  of  promotion : 
"  It  was  absolutely  necessary  merit  should  be  re- 
warded on  the  moment ;    and  that  the  officers  of 
the  fleet  should  look  up  to  the  Commander-in-Chief 
for  their  reward  ;  for  that  otherwise  the  good  or  bad 
opinion  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  would  be  of  no 
consequence."     Jan.  n,  1804  (v.  364). 
"  I  am  distressed  for  frigates,  which  are  the  eyes  of 
a  fleet."     Jan.  30,  1803  (v.  396). 
"  Bonaparte's  tongue  is  that   of   a   serpent   oiled. 
Nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  frustrate 
the  designs  of  this  common  disturber  of  the  human 
race."    Feb.  n,  1804  (v.  414). 

Still  waiting  for  the  French  Toulon  fleet : 
"Though  I  know  myself  not  equal  to  your  praises, 
yet  I  feel  that  my  honest  intentions  for  the  good  of 
the  service  have  ever  been  the  same ;  and  as  I  rise 
in  rank,  so  do  my  exertions.  .  .  .  Situated  as  this  fleet 
has  been,  without  a  friendly  port  where  we  could 
get  all  the  things  so  necessary  for  us,  yet  I  have,  by 
changing  the  cruising  ground,  not  allowed  the  same- 
ness of  prospect  to  satiate  the  mind — sometimes  by 
looking  at  Toulon,  Ville  Franche,  Barcelona  and 
Rosas  ;  then  running  round  Minorca,  Majorca,  Sar- 
dinia, and  Corsica ;  and  two  or  three  times  anchor- 
ing for  a  few  days,  and  sending  a  ship  to  the  last 
place  for  onions,  which  I  find  the  best  thing  that  can 
be  given  to  seamen ;  having  always  good  mutton 
for  the  sick,  cattle  when  we  can  get  them,  and  plenty 
of  fresh  water.  In  the  winter  it  is  the  best  plan  to 
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give  half  the  allowance  of  grog,  instead  of  all  wine. 
These  things  are  for  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  look 
to."  March  n,  1804  (v.  437). 
"  A  small  sum,  well  laid  out,  will  keep  fleets  healthy  ; 
but  it  requires  large  sums  to  make  a  sickly  fleet 
healthy,  besides  the  immense  loss  of  personal  services. 
Health  cannot  be  dearly  bought  at  any  price — if 
the  fleet  is  never  sickly."  Mar.  19,  1804  (v.  461). 

In  response  to  a  protest  by  a  gentleman  in  Genoa 
against  the  blockade  of  that  port  and  the  seizure  of 
some  vessels : 

"  It  is  my  bounden  duty,  sir,  to  make  these  seizures, 
and  they  will  be  continued  until  the  Admiralty 
order  the  contrary.  Whether  the  Admiralty  be 
right,  or  wrong,  in  giving  these  orders,  is  not  my 
business  ;  obedience  is  my  duty."  Mar.  1804  (vi.  72). 
"  I  consider  the  protection  of  our  trade  the  most 
essential  service  that  can  be  performed."  At  sea, 
Mar.  20,  1804  (v.  467). 

"I  hope  to  hold  out,  to  beat  your  friend  Admiral 
LaTouche-Treville,  who  took  the  command  at  Toulon 
the  moment  of  his  arrival  there.  He  was  sent  for 
on  purpose,  as  he  beat  me  at  Boulogne,  to  beat  me 
again;  but  he  seems  very  loth  to  try."  Mar.  19, 
1804  (v.  459). 

"The  Spanish  funds  have  suddenly  fallen  10  per 
cent.,  and  the  people  fear  a  war  with  England,  but  I 
hope  that  will  be  avoided.  I  want  not  riches  at 
such  a  dreadful  price.  Peace  for  our  country  is  all 
I  wish  to  fight  for — I  mean,  of  course,  an  honourable 
one,  without  which  it  cannot  be  a  secure  one.  May  14, 
1804  (vi.  16). 

Some  young  artillery  officers  on  bomb-vessels 
tried  to  get  it  established  that  their  corps  was  not 
subject  to  the  captain's  authority,  and  refused  to  let 
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their  men  perform  certain  duties.  Nelson  wrote  to 
the  Earl  of  St.  Vincent : 

"  There  is  no  real  happiness,  my  dear  Lord,  in  this 
world :  with  all  content  and  smiles  around  me,  up 
start  these  artillery  boys ;  I  understand  they  are 
not  beyond  that  age,  and  set  us  all  at  defiance — 
speaking  in  the  most  disrespectful  manner  of  the 
Navy  and  its  commanders,  etc.  I  know  you,  my 
dear  Lord,  so  well,  that  with  your  quickness,  the 
matter  would  have  been  settled,  and  perhaps  some 
of  them  broke.  I  am  perhaps  more  patient,  but  I 
do  assure  you  not  less  resolved,  if  my  plan  of  con- 
ciliation is  not  attended  to.  You  and  I  are  on  the 
eve  of  quitting  the  theatre  of  our  exploits ;  but  we 
owe  it  to  our  successors,  never,  whilst  we  have  a 
tongue  to  speak,  or  a  hand  to  write,  to  allow  the 
Navy  to  be  in  the  smallest  degree  injured  in  its  dis- 
cipline by  our  conduct.  If  these  continued  attacks 
upon  the  Navy  are  to  be  carried  on  every  two  or 
three  years,  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  Navy 
to  have  its  own  corps  of  artillery.  May  25,  1804 
(vi.  33)- 

To  Sir  Thomas  Troubridge  on  the  same  subject : 
"  It  is  the  old  history — trying  to  do  away  the  Act  of 
Parliament ;  but  I  trust  they  will  never  succeed — 
for  when  they  do,  farewell  to  our  naval  superiority  ! 
We  should  be  prettily  commanded  !  Let  them  once 
gain  the  step  of  being  independent  of  the  Navy  on 
board  a  ship,  and  they  will  soon  have  the  other,  and 
command  us.  ...  But,  thank  God,  my  dear  Trou- 
bridge, the  King  himself  cannot  do  away  the  Act 
of  Parliament.  Although  my  career  is  nearly  run, 
yet  it  would  embitter  my  future  days  and  expiring 
moments,  to  hear  of  our  Navy  being  sacrificed  to  the 
Army."  c.  May  25,  1804  (vi.  34). 

To  Lord  Melville,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty : 
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' '  The  absolute  power  must  remain ;  there  cannot 
be  two  commanders  in  one  ship,  nor  two  sets  of  laws 
to  regulate  the  conduct  of  those  embarked  in  the 
same  bottom.  .  .  .  We  may  take  a  lesson  from  the 
epitaph,  '  I  was  well ;  I  would  be  better,  and  here 
I  am.'  My  opinion  is,  let  well  alone."  June  21, 
1804  (vi.  83). 

To  Rear-Admiral  Campbell,  who  had  been  recon- 
noitring the  French  fleet  in  Toulon  : 
"  I  am  more  obliged  to  you  than  I  can  express,  for 
your  not  allowing  the  very  superior  force  of  the 
enemy  to  bring  you  to  action.  Whatever  credit  would 
have  accrued  to  your  own  and  your  gallant  com- 
panions' exertions,  no  sound  advantages  could  have 
arisen  to  our  country ;  for  so  close  to  their  own 
harbour  they  could  always  have  returned,  and  left 
your  ships  unfit,  probably,  to  keep  the  sea.  I  again, 
my  dear  Admiral,  thank  you  for  your  conduct." 
May  24,  1804  (vi.  30). 

Nelson  only  left  his  ship  three  times,  and  then 
on  the  King's  service  and  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  from 
May  1803  to  August  1805  : 

"  Not  a  ship  in  this  fleet  has  been  into  any  port  to 
refit  since  the  war,  and  to  this  moment  I  never  have 
had  my  foot  out  of  the  ship."  c.  May  31,  1804 

(vi.  45). 

"  My  first  object  must  ever  be  to  keep  the  enemy 
fleet  in  check  ;  and  if  they  put  to  sea,  to  have  force 
enough  with  me  to  annihilate  them  ;  and  that,  with 
God's  blessing,  I  have  no  fear  of  being  able  to  per- 
form." Off  Toulon,  June  8,  1804  (vi.  67). 
"  I  had  rather  see  half  my  squadron  burnt  than  risk 
what  the  French  fleet  may  do  in  the  Mediterranean." 
"  Nations  are  like  individuals — make  it  their  in- 
terest to  do  what  is  right,  and  they  will  do  it." 
June  8,  1804  (vi.  66). 
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"  I  have  always  looked  too  far  forward,  ever  to  be 
really  distressed."  June  18,  1804  (vi.  74). 
"The  conduct  of  all  privateers  is,  as  far  as  I  have 
seen,  so  near  piracy,  that  I  only  wonder  any  civilised 
nation  can  allow  them."  c.  June  20,  1804  (vi.  79). 
"  I  am  for  assisting  Europe  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power,  but  no  treaties,  which  England  only  keeps. 
I  hope  your  next  letters  from  Naples  will  give  me 
news  to  alter  my  opinion  of  degenerate  Europe  ;  for 
I  am  sick  at  heart  at  the  miserable  cringing  conduct 
of  the  great  Powers."  July  8,  1804  (vi.  100). 

In  May  1804,  the  first  Viscount  Melville  became 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  : 

"  It  will  require  all  Lord  Melville's  abilities  to  get 
our  fleet  ahead  of  that  of  the  French.  We  made 
use  of  the  peace,  not  to  recruit  our  Navy,  but  to  be 
the  cause  of  its  ruin.  Nothing  but  a  speedy  battle, 
a  complete  annihilation  of  the  enemy's  fleets  and  a 
seven  years'  peace,  can  get  our  fleet  in  the  order  it 
ought  to  be."  July  8,  1804  (vi.  100). 
"I  never  knew  the  superior  officers  to  lead  on  well 
but  that  they  were  always  bravely  supported  by  the 
men  under  their  orders.  Wounds  must  be  expected 
in  fighting  the  enemy.  They  are  marks  of  honour, 
and  our  grateful  country  is  not  unmindful  of  her 
gallant  defenders."  At  sea,  July  12,  1804  (vi.  109). 

Of  Admiral  La  Touche-Treville  of  the  French 
fleet : 

' '  I  am  sure  if  that  Admiral  were  to  cheat  me  out  of 
my  hopes  of  meeting  him  it  would  kill  me  much 
easier  than  one  of  his  balls."  July  17, 1804  (vi.  112). 
"  If  he  had  but  come  out  and  fought  us  it  would  at 
least  have  added  ten  years  to  my  life."  Aug.  1804. 

On  July  14  the  French  admiral  had  led  eight  ships 
of  the  line  and  six  frigates  out  of  Toulon,  but  when 
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Nelson  brought  to  with  five  ships  of  the  line  for  the 
attack,  he  returned  to  harbour  ;  then  reported  that 
he  had  chased  Nelson,  who  had  fled,  until  dark  : 
"  I  have  been  expecting  Monsieur  La  Touche  to 
give  me  the  meeting  every  day  this  year  past,  and 
only  hope  he  will  come  out  before  I  go  hence.  .  .  . 
You  will  have  seen  Monsieur  La  Touche' s  letter  of 
how  he  chased  me  and  how  I  ran.  I  keep  it ;  and, 
by  God,  if  I  take  him,  he  shall  eat  it."  Aug.  8.  1804 
(vi.  147). 

"In  sea  affairs  nothing  is  impossible  and  nothing 
improbable."  Aug.  4,  1804  (vi.  133). 
"  I  shall  only  state,  that  the  fleet  I  have  the  honour 
and  happiness  to  command  is  in  the  highest  state 
of  discipline,  good  order,  good  humour,  and  good 
health,  and  that  the  united  wishes  of  all  are,  I  am 
sure,  to  meet  M.  La  Touche  at  sea."  At  sea,  Aug.  12, 
1804  (vi.  150). 

Referring  to  the  suggestion  that  he  had  "  run 
away  "  from  the  French  fleet : 
' '  If  my  character  is  not  established  by  this  time  for 
not  being  apt  to  run  away,  it  is  not  worth  my  while 
to  put  the  world  right."      c.  Aug.  20,  1804  (vi.  164). 

On  privateers : 

"  If  the  laws  of  neutrality  are  not  adhered  to,  and 
enforced  by  the  Powers  in  amity  with  all  the  world, 
it  will,  I  fear,  if  remonstrances  are  not  attended  to 
by  those  Powers,  become  necessary  to  destroy  those 
privateers  wherever  they  may  be  found.  But  this 
measure  must  not  be  resorted  to  until  proofs  of  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  our  enemies  have  been  made 
manifest.  In  that  case,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that 
on  the  spot  where  the  breach  of  neutrality  has  been 
committed  by  the  French,  the  enemy  has  no  right 
to  claim  the  protection  of  neutrality,  if  he  should 
be  overpowered."  At  sea,  Sept.  2,  1804  (vi.  186). 
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Belief  that  the  French  fleet  would  make  for  the 
West  Indies : 

"It  is  at  best  but  a  guess,  and  the  world  attaches 
wisdom  to  him  who  guesses  right."  Sept.  6,  1804 
(vi.  193). 

"Whatever  may  be  their  destination,  I  shall  certainly 
follow,  be  it  even  to  the  East  Indies.  Such  a  pursuit 
would  do  more,  perhaps,  towards  restoring  me  to 
health  than  all  the  doctors  ;  but  I  fear  this  is  reserved 
for  some  happier  man."  Sept.  6,  1804  (vi.  190). 
"  Not  that  I  can  complain  ;  I  have  had  a  good  race 
of  glory,  but  we  are  never  satisfied,  although  I  hope 
I  am  duly  thankful  for  the  past ;  but  one  cannot 
help,  being  at  sea,  longing  for  a  little  more."  Sept.  6, 
1804  (vi.  190). 

Balked  of  his  vengeance,  for  La  Touche-Treville 
died  on  August  20,  1804,  Nelson  wrote  : 
"  La  Touche  has  given  me  the  slip — he  died  of  the 
colic  " — and  then,  a  month  later  :  "He  is  gone  and 
all  his  lies  with  him.  The  French  papers  say  he 
died  in  consequence  of  walking  so  often  up  to  the 
signal  post,  upon  Sepet,  to  watch  us :  I  always 
pronounced  that  that  would  be  his  death."  Sept.  6 
— Oct.  4,  1804  (vi.  190,  214). 

Of  improper  conduct  in  searching  for  deserters 
in  a  neutral  port : 

"  It  is  my  wish  to  have  our  conduct  so  correct,  that 
envy  and  malice  itself  should  not  be  able  to  find 
fault  with  us.  ...  Although  the  conduct  of  the 
enemy's  privateers  is  so  infamous,  and  in  defiance 
of  all  laws  of  neutrality,  yet  their  doing  wrong  is  no 
reason  why  we  should.  There  is  a  general  principle 
which  I  have  laid  down  for  the  regulation  of  the 
officers'  conduct  under  my  command — which  is  never 
to  break  the  neutrality  of  any  port  or  place.  But 
never  to  consider  as  neutral  any  place  from  which  an 
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attack  is  allowed  to  be  made — the  attacker  forfeits 
all  neutrality."    Oct.  7,  1804  (vi.  223). 
"  It  has  ever  been  customary  to  endeavour  to  inter- 
cept enemy's  vessels  coming  from  neutral  ports." 

When  war  with  Spain  was  threatened,  Sir  John 
Orde  was  sent  out  with  a  small  squadron,  Nelson  not 
being  given  the  command,  which  deeply  wounded 
his  feelings : 

"  I  had  thought,  I  fancied — but  nay,  it  must  have 
been  a  dream,  an  idle  dream — yet,  I  confess  it,  I  did 
fancy  that  I  had  done  my  country  service,  and  thus 
they  use  me  !  And  under  what  circumstances  and 
with  what  pointed  aggravation  ?  Yet,  if  I  know  my 
own  thoughts,  it  is  not  for  myself,  or  on  my  own 
account  chiefly,  that  I  feel  the  sting  and  disappoint- 
ment. No  !  it  is  for  my  brave  officers,  for  my  noble- 
minded  friends  and  comrades.  Such  a  gallant  set 
of  fellows  !  Such  a  band  of  brothers  !  My  hea 
swells  at  the  thought  of  them."  Nov.  1804  (Southey, 
ch.  viii.) 

Anticipating  an  attack  by  the  Spanish : 
"  Before  the  Dons  get  hold  of  this  bit  of  bunting  I 
will  have  a  struggle  with  them,  and  sooner  than 
give  up  the  frigate  I  will  run  her  ashore." 

To  a  Spanish  nobleman : 

"  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  that  the  word  of  honour  of 
every  captain  of  a  British  man-of-war  is  equal,  not 
only  to  mine,  but  to  that  of  any  person  in  Europe, 
however  elevated  his  rank."  1804  (vi.  46). 

Instructions  to  his  captains  as  to  any  opportunity 
of  attacking  two  enemy  frigates : 
"  Both    should    endeavour    together    to    take    one 
frigate ;   if  successful,  chase  the  other ;   but  if  you 
do  not  take  the  second  you  have  won  a  victory,  and 
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your  country  will  gain  a  frigate."  Oct.  1804  (Mahan, 
304). 

While  watching  for  the  French  fleet  to  come  out 
of  Toulon : 

"They  [the  enemy]  now  amuse  themselves  with 
night  signals,  and  by  the  quantity  of  rockets  and 
blue  lights  they  show  with  every  signal,  they  plainly 
mark  their  position.  These  gentlemen  must  soon 
be  so  perfect  in  theory,  that  they  will  come  to  sea 
to  put  their  knowledge  into  practice.  Could  I  see 
that  day,  it  would  make  me  happy."  Oct.  30,  1804 
(vi.  253). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  War  and  alluding 
to  Dr.  Scott's  knowledge  of  Spanish  and  of  Spanish 
affairs : 

"Ah,  my  dear  doctor!  give  me  knowledge  prac- 
tically acquired — experience  !  experience  !  experi- 
ence !  and  practical  men  !  "  Nov.  1804  (vi.  257). 

Of  Europe's  subservience  to  Napoleon : 
"Would  to  God  these  great  Powers  reflected  that 
the  boldest  measures  are  the  safest !  They  allow 
small  states  to  fall,  and  to  serve  the  enormous  power 
of  France,  without  appearing  to  reflect  that  every 
kingdom  which  is  annexed  to  France,  makes  their 
existence  as  independent  states  more  precarious." 
Gulf  of  Palma,  Dec.  19,  1804  (vi.  291). 

When  Nelson,  knowing  the  French  fleet  had  left 
Toulon,  was  trying  to  intercept  them  : 

"  You  will  believe  my  anxiety.  I  have  neither 
ate,  drank  or  slept  with  any  comfort  since  last 
Sunday  [the  20th]."  Gulf  of  Cagliari,  Jan.  25,  1805 
(vi.  330). 

Anticipating  a  meeting  with  the  enemy  fleet : 
"  I  should  be  unworthy  of  my  command  if  I  dared 
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to  doubt  the  event  with  such  a  fine  fleet  as  I  have 
the  happiness  of  commanding."  Jan.  31,  1805  (vi. 

334)- 

"We  know  the  success  of  a  man's  measures  is  the 
criterion  by  which  we  judge  of  the  wisdom  or  folly 
of  his  measures.  I  have  done  my  best.  I  feel  I  have 
done  right ;  and  should  Ministers  think  otherwise, 
they  must  get  somebody  else  of  more  wisdom ;  for 
greater  zeal  I  will  turn  my  back  on  no  man."  Off 
Candia,  Feb.  n,  1805  (vi.  339). 

After  vainly  seeking  for  the  French  fleet,  through 
bad  weather  and  contrary  winds : 
"  I  have  consulted  no  man,  therefore  the  whole 
blame  of  ignorance  in  forming  my  judgment  must 
rest  with  me.  I  would  allow  no  man  to  take  from 
me  an  atom  of  my  glory,  had  I  fallen  in  with  the 
French  fleet,  nor  do  I  desire  any  man  to  partake  of 
any  of  the  responsibility — all  is  mine,  right  or  wrong 
.  .  .  and  at  this  moment  of  sorrow,  I  still  feel  that 
I  have  acted  right."  Feb.  14,  1805  (vi.  342). 
"  I  would  die  ten  thousand  deaths  rather  than  give 
up  my  command  when  the  enemy  is  expected  every 
day  to  be  at  sea."  c.  Mar.  9,  1805  (vi.  352). 

The  French  fleet,  being  battered  by  storm,  had 
returned  to  Toulon,  while  Nelson  searched  the  Medi- 
terranean : 

"  We  have  had  a  long  run  to  Egypt  and  back ;  but 
as  the  French  fleet  are  now  ready  for  sea  again,  I 
fully  expect  we  shall  meet  them  ;  and  then  I  would 
change  with  no  man  living."  Mar.  14, 1805  (vi.  361). 

One  of  his  captains  was  censured  for  losing  his 
sloop  by  running  after  an  enemy  vessel  incautiously 
near  the  shore : 

"  If  I  had  been  censured  every  time  I  have  run  my 
ship,  or  fleets  under  my  command,  into  great  danger, 
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I  should  long  ago  have  been  out  of  the  service,  and 
never  in  the  House  of  Peers."  Mar.  10, 1805  (vi.  353). 
"  He  was  tried  by  a  court  martial  the  day  before 
yesterday ;  and,  to  my  great  surprise,  severely 
censured,  for  running  uncautiously  in  with  the  land. 
The  testimonies  of  his  exertions  to  save  the  Sloop 
are  uncontr overt ible,  and  were  never  exceeded. 
I  know  too  well  to  comment  upon  a  sentence  ;  but 
if  running  in  with  the  land,  to  rocks,  passing  narrow 
and  dangerous  passages,  where  my  ships,  or  fleets 
intrusted  to  my  care,  might  have  been  lost,  is  a  fault, 
I  have  been  guilty  of  a  thousand.  I  would  employ 
Layman  to-morrow  if  I  could."  Mar.  n  (vi.  354). 

The  enemy  fleet  sailed  to  attack  the  West  Indies. 
Again  delayed  by  contrary  winds  and  lack  of  in- 
formation, Nelson  lamented  : 

"  My  good  fortune  seems  flown  away.  I  cannot  get 
a  fair  wind,  or  even  a  side  wind.  Dead  foul — dead 
foul !  But  my  mind  is  fully  made  up  what  to  do 
when  I  leave  the  Straits,  supposing  there  is  no  cer- 
tain information  of  the  enemy's  destination.  ...  I 
believe  this  ill-luck  will  go  near  to  kill  me ;  but  as 
these  are  times  for  exertion,  I  must  not  be  cast 
down,  whatever  I  feel."  April  19,  1805  (vi.  410). 

"  If  I  fail,  if  they  are  not  gone  to  the  West  Indies,  I 
shall  be  blamed ;  to  be  burnt  in  effigy  or  WTest- 
minster  Abbey  is  my  alternative."  (Mahan,  655). 
"  My  lot  seems  to  have  been  hard,  and  the  enemy 
most  fortunate  ;  but  it  may  turn — patience  and 
perseverance  will  do  much."  Off  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
May  n,  1805  (vi.  436). 

/"  It  will  not  be  fancied  I  am  on  a  party  of  pleasure 

/running  after  eighteen  sail  of  the  line  with  ten,  and 

£4hat  to  the  West  Indies."     May  14,  1805  (vi.  436). 

"Salt  beef  and  the  French  fleet,  is  far  preferable  to 

roast  beef  and  champagne  without  them."    (vi.  427). 
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From  a  plan  of  attack  written  on  the  way  to  the 
West  Indies:  "The  business  of  an  English  Commander- 
in-Chief  being  first  to  bring  an  enemy's  fleet  to  battle, 
on  the  most  advantageous  terms  to  himself,  (I  mean, 
that  of  laying  his  ships  close  on  board  the  enemy, 
expeditiously  as  possible ; )  and  secondly,  to 
tinue  them  there,  without  separating,  until  the  busi 
ness  is  decided.  .  .  .  The  great  object  is  for  us  to 
support  each  other,  and  to  keep  close  to  the  enemy, 
and  to  leeward  of  him."  At  sea,  May  1805  (vi.  443). 

From   unreserved  conversations   with   his   cap-, 
tains : 

"  If  we  meet  them,  we  shall  find  them  not  less  than 
eighteen,  I  rather  think  twenty,  sail  of  the  line,  and 
therefore  do  not  be  surprised  if  I  should  not  fall 
on  them  immediately;  we  won't  part  without  a 
battle.  I  think  they  will  be  glad  to  let  me  alone,  if 
I  let  them  alone;  which  I  will  do,  either  till  we 
approach  the  shores  of  Europe  or  they  give  me 
an  advantage  too  tempting  to  be  resisted."  c.  June,/ 
16,  1805  (vi.  467). 

"  What  a  race  I  have  run  after  these  fellows  ;  but  God 
is  just,  and  I  may  be  repaid  for  all  my  moments  of 
anxiety."  At  sea,  June  18,  1805  (vi.  460). 

The  enemy  learned  that  Nelson  was  near,  and 
left  the  West  Indies  for  Europe,  the  English  fleet 
following  : 

"  I  must  not  despair  of  getting  up  with  them  before 
they  enter  the  Straits.  At  least,  they  will  have  no 
time  to  carry  any  of  their  future  plans  into  execution, 
and  do  harm  to  any  of  the  countries  under  my 
charge."  At  sea,  June  18,  1805  (vi.  461). 

Nelson  said  he  would  not  have  fought  Villeneuve's 
fleet  on  the  voyage  back  from  the  West  Indies,  be- 
cause : 
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All  the  way  home  I  am  getting  stronger  and  he  is 
getting  weaker.     If  we  fell  in  with  him  now  and 
fought  him,  I  don't  doubt  we  should  beat  him  and  it 
would  be  a  great  thing  for  my  personal  glory  ;  but  I 
should  be  doing  my  country  a  great  wrong.     I  know 
fthat  in  a  week's  time  I  shall  get  reinforcements  and 
he  will  get  none,  and  then  I  must  annihilate  him." 
[805  (Corbett,  Campaign  of  Trafalgar,  169-170). 

*'  I  went  on  shore  for  the  first  time  since  the  i6th  of 
June  1803  ;  and  from  having  my  foot  out  of  the 
Victory,  two  years,  wanting  ten  days."  Gibraltar, 
July  20,  1805  (vi.  475). 

Sir  Robert  Calder  met  the  enemy  fleet,  and  fought 
an  indecisive  action,  though  he  captured  two  Spanish 
ships : 

"  I  was  in  truth  bewildered  by  the  account  of  Sir 
Robert  Calder 's  victory,  and  the  joy  of  the  event ; 
together  with  the  hearing  that  John  Bull  was  not 
content,  which  I  am  sorry  for.  Who  can  command 
all  the  success  which  our  country  may  wish  ?  .  .  .  who 
can  say  what  will  be  the  event  of  a  battle  ?  and 
it  most  sincerely  grieves  me,  that  in  any  of  the 
papers  it  should  be  insinuated  that  Lord  Nelson 
could  have  done  better.  I  should  have  fought  the 
enemy,  so  did  my  friend  Calder ;  but  who  can  say 
that  he  will  be  more  successful  than  another  ?  I 
only  wish  to  stand  upon  my  own  merits,  and  not 
by  comparison,  one  way  or  the  other,  upon  the  con- 
duct of  a  brother  officer."  Aug.  16,  1805  (vii.  5). 

Nelson's  reason  for  Sir  Robert  Calder  being  ready 
to  fight  at  great  odds  : 

*'  By  the  time  the  enemy  had  beat  our  fleet  soundly, 
they  would  do  us  no  [further]  harm  this  year." 
Merton,  Aug.  24,  1805  (vii.  15). 
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Having  returned  in  August,  1805,  he  had  only 
been  at  his  Merton  home  a  fortnight,  when  Captain 
Blackwood  called  on  him  at  five  in  the  morning : 
"  I  am  sure  you  bring  me  news  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  fleets,  and  I  think  I  shall  yet  have  to  beat 
them.  .  .  .  Depend  on  it,  Blackwood,  I  shall  yet 
give  Mr.  Villeneuve  a  drubbing  !  "  Sept.  2,  1805 
(vii.  26). 

"  I  hold  myself  ready  to  go  forth  whenever  I  am 
desired,  although  God  knows  I  want  rest ;  but  self 
is  entirely  out  of  the  question."  Merton,  Sept.  3, 
1805  (vii.  29). 

"I  hope  my  absence  will  not  be  long,  and  that  I 
shall  soon  meet  the  combined  fleets,  with  a  force 
sufficient  to  do  the  job  well ;  for  half  a  victory  would 
but  half  content  me.  ...  I  will  do  my  best ;  and  I 
hope  God  Almighty  will  go  with  me.  I  have  much 
to  lose,  but  little  to  gain ;  and  I  go  because  it  is 
right,  and  I  will  serve  the  country  faithfully."  Mer- 
ton, Sept.  6,  1805  (vii.  30). 

When  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  bade 
Nelson  choose  the  officers  to  sail  with  him,  he  re- 
plied : 

"  Choose  yourself,  my  lord  ;  the  same  spirit  actuates 
the  whole  profession,  you  cannot  choose  wrong." 
Sept.  1805  (vii.  26). 

Before  leaving  for  the  Mediterranean,  Nelson  went 
to  the  man  with  whom  had  been  deposited  the 
coffin  presented  to  him   by  Captain  Hallowell,  and 
with  his  usual  gaiety  asked  him  to  engrave  attesta- 
tion of  its  identity  on  the  lid : 
"  For  I  think  it  highly  probable  that  I  may  want  it 
on  my  return."     Sept.  1805  (vii.  35). 
"  If  I  fall  on  such  a  glorious  occasion,  it  shall  be  my 
pride  to  take  care  that  my  friends  shall  not  blush  for 
me.    These  things  are  in  the  hands  of  a  wise  and 
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just  Providence,  and  His  will  be  done  !  "  Sept.  1805 
(vii.  56). 

"  At  half -past  ten  drove  from  dear,  dear  Merton, 
where  I  left  all  I  hold  dear  in  this  world,  to  go  to 
serve  my  King  and  Country.  May  the  great  God 
whom  I  adore  enable  me  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of 
my  country,  and  if  it  is  His  good  pleasure  that  I 
should  return,  my  thanks  will  never  cease  being 
offered  up  to  the  throne  of  His  mercy.  If  it  is  His 
good  providence  to  cut  short  my  days  upon  earth, 
I  bow  with  the  greatest  submission,  relying  that  He 
will  protect  those  so  dear  to  me  that  I  may  leave 
behind — His  will  be  done.  Amen,  Amen,  Amen." 
Sept.  13,  1805  (vii.  33). 

His  embarkation  at  Portsmouth  was  watched  by 
a  multitude  who  put  their  trust  in  him : 
"  I   had  their  huzzas  before ;    now  I  have  their 
hearts."     Sept.  14,  1805  (vii.  35). 
"  Two-deckers  alongside  an  enemy  are  better  than 
three-deckers  a  great  way  off." 

For  the  anticipated  battle : 

"  I  will  try  to  have  a  motto — at  least  it  shall  be  my 
watchword :  '  Touch  and  Take.'  "  Off  Plymouth, 
Sept  17,  1805  (vii.  42). 

To  Lady  Hamilton : 

"  I  am  anxious  to  join  the  fleet,  for  it  would  add  to 
y  grief  if  any  other  man  was  to  give  them  the 
elson  touch,  which  we  say  is  warranted  never  to 

fail."    Sept.  28,  1805* 

About  to  join  the  fleet,  he  sent  word  to  Vice- 
Admiral  Collingwood : 

"  To  request  that  if  you  are  in  sight  of  Cadiz,  that 
not  only  no  salute  may  take  place,  but  also  that  no 
colours  may  be  hoisted,  for  it  is  as  well  not  to  pro- 
claim to  the  enemy  every  ship  which  may  join  the 
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fleet.  ...  I  would  not  have  any  salute  even  if  you 
are  out  of  sight  of  land.  At  sea,  Sept.  25,  1805 
(vii.  49). 

General  memorandum : 

"It  is  my  particular  directions  that  no  junior  flag 
officer  salutes  on  joining  the  fleet  under  my  com- 
mand, nor  any  ship  show  their  colours."  Off  Cadiz, 
Sept.  28,  1805  (vii.  53). 

"  Day  by  day,  my  dear  Friend,  I  am  expecting  the 
[enemy]  fleet  to  put  to  sea — every  day,  hour  and 
moment ;  and  you  may  rely  that,  if  it  is  within  the 
power  of  man  to  get  at  them,  that  it  shall  be  done  ; 
and  I  am  sure  that  all  my  brethren  look  to  that  day 
as  the  finish  of  our  laborious  cruise.  The  event  no 
man  can  say  exactly ;  but  I  must  think,  or  render 
great  injustice  to  those  under  me,  that,  let  the  battle 
be  when  it  may,  it  will  never  have  been  surpassed." 
c.  Sept.  30,  1805  (vii.  55). 

To  Lady  Hamilton : 

"  I  joined  the  fleet  late  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  of 
September,  but  could  not  communicate  with  them 
until  the  next  morning.     I  believe  my  arrival  was  most 
welcome,  not  only  to  the  commander  of  the  fleet, 
but  also  to  every  individual  in  it ;  and,  when  I  came 
to  explain  to  them  the  '  Nelson  touch  '  it  was  like  an 
electric  shock.     Some  shed  tears,  all  approved — '  It  ^ 
was   new — it  was  singular — it  was  simple  ! '     and   / 
from   Admirals   downwards,   it   was   repeated — '  It 
must  succeed,  if  ever  they  will  allow  us  to  get  at  ', 
them !    You  are,  my  lord,  surrounded  by  friends    \ 
whom  you  inspire  with  confidence.'  "     Oct.  i,  1805 
(vii.  60). 

When  the  Secretary  for  War  advised  that  the 
enemy  vessels — nearly  forty  in  number — in  Cadiz, 
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should  be  attacked  with  Congreve  rockets,  Nelson 
replied : 

"We  have  a  better  chance  of  forcing  them  out  by 
want  of  provisions;  it  is  said  hunger  will  break 
through  stone  walls — ours  is  only  a  wall  of  wood." 
Oct.  i,  1805  (vii.  61). 

"The  enemy  are  still  in  port,  but  something  must 
be  immediately  done  to  provoke  or  lure  them  to  a 
battle.  My  duty  to  my  country  demands  it,  and 
the  hopes  centred  in  me,  I  hope  in  God,  will  be  rea- 
lised. In  less  than  a  fortnight  expect  to  hear  from 
me,  or  of  me,  for  who  can  foresee  the  fate  of  battle  ? 
Put  up  your  prayers  for  my  success  and  may  God 
protect  all  my  friends !  "  Off  Cadiz,  Oct.  3,  1805 
(vii.  67). 

"  I  verily  believe  the  country  will  soon  be  put  to 
some  expense  for  my  account,  either  a  monument 
or  a  new  pension  and  honours ;  for  I  have  not  the 
very  smallest  doubt  but  that  a  very  few  days,  almost 
hours,  will  put  us  in  battle  ;  the  success  no  man  can 
ensure,  but  the  fighting  them,  if  they  are  to  be  got 
at,  I  pledge  myself,  and  if  the  force  arrives  which 
is  intended.  I  am  very,  very,  very  anxious  for  its 
arrival,  for  the  thing  will  be  done  if  a  few  more  days 
elapse ;  and  I  want  for  the  sake  of  our  country 
that  it  should  be  done  so  effectually  as  to  have  no- 
thing to  wish  for.  ...  It  is,  as  Mr.  Pitt  knows, 
annihilation  that  the  country  wants,  and  not  merely 
a  splendid  victory  of  twenty-three  to  thirty-six.  .  .  . 
Numbers  can  only  annihilate."  Oct.  6, 1805  (vii.  80). 

To  Admiral  Collingwood  (in  his  diary  of  the  same 
date  Nelson  wrote  "  sent  Admiral  Collingwood  the 
Nelson  touch  ") : 

"  I  send  you  my  Plan  of  Attack,  as  far  as  a  man  dare 
venture  to  guess  at  the  very  uncertain  position  the 
enemy  may  be  found  in.  But,  my  dear  friend,  it  is 
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to  place  you  perfectly  at  ease  respecting  my  inten- 
tions, and  to  give  full  scope  to  your  judgment  for 
carrying  them  into  effect.  We  can,  my  dear  Coll.,, 
have  no  little  jealousies.  We  have  only  one  great 
object  in  view,  that  of  annihilating  our  enemies,  and 
getting  a  glorious  peace  for  our  country.  No  man 
has  more  confidence  in  another  than  I  have  in  you  ; 
and  no  man  will  render  your  services  more  justice 
than  your  very  old  friend  Nelson  and  Bronte." 
Oct.  9,  1805  (vii.  95). 

"  I  was  just  twenty-five  days  from  the  Victory,  and 
expected  to  have  laid  my  wearied  bones  quiet  for  the 
winter,  but  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  proud  of  the 
general  call  which  has  made  me  go  forth."  Oct.  9, 
1805  (vii.  92). 

To  Captain  Blackwood : 

"  I  rely  on  you  that  we  can't  miss  getting  hold  of 
them,  and  I  will  give  them  such  a  shaking  as  they 
never  yet  experienced  ;  at  least  I  will  lay  down  my 
life  in  the  attempt."  Off  Cadiz,  Oct.  10,  1805  (vii. 
no). 

Several  times  Nelson  asked  Blackwood  what  he 
thought  would  be  a  victory,  and  he  answered  that 
fourteen  ships  captured  would  be  a  glorious  result. 
Each  time  Nelson  replied : 

I  shall  not,  Blackwood,  be  satisfied  with  anything 
short  of  twenty."    Oct.  1805  (vii.  148). 

From  Nelson's  last  letter  to  Lady  Hamilton : 
"  May  the  God  of  battles  crown  my  endeavours  with 
success !  At  all  events  I  will  take  care  that  my 
name  shall  ever  be  most  dear  to  you  and  Horatia ,  both 
of  whom  I  love  as  much  as  my  own  life.  And  as  my 
last  writing  before  the  battle  will  be  to  you,  so  I  hope 
in  God  that  I  shall  live  to  finish  my  letter  after  the 
battle."  Oct.  19,  1805  (vii.  132). 
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Being  told  by  Admiral  Collingwood  that  he  and 
his  captain,  Rotherham,  were  not  on  good  terms  with 
each  other : 

"  '  Terms  !  good  terms  with  each  other  !  '  Then 
sending  for  Rotherham  he  led  him  to  Collingwood, 
and  saying,  '  Look,  yonder  are  the  enemy  ! '  made 
them  shake  hands."  Oct.  20,  1805  (Southey,  ch.  ix.) 

To  his  young  officers  : 

"  To-morrow  I  will  do  that  which  will  give  you 
younger  gentlemen  something  to  talk  and  think 
about  for  the  rest  of  your  lives,  but  I  shall  not  live 
to  know  about  it  myself."  Oct.  20,  1805  (Mahan, 
716). 

To  his  midshipmen,  alluding  to  their  possible  pro- 
motion : 

"  This  day,  or  to-morrow,  will  be  a  fortunate  one  for 
you,  young  men."  Oct.  20,  1805  (vii.  135). 

Nelson's  prayer,  the  last  thing  he  wrote  before 
Trafalgar : 

"  May  the  great  God,  whom  I  worship,  grant  to  my 
country,  and  for  the  benefit  of  Europe  in  general,  a 
great  and  glorious  victory  ;  and  may  no  misconduct 
in  anyone  tarnish  it ;  and  may  humanity  after  vic- 
tory be  the  predominant  feature  in  the  British  fleet  ! 
For  myself,  individually,  I  commit  my  life  to  Him 
who  made  me,  and  may  His  blessing  light  upon  my 
endeavours  for  serving  my  country  faithfully.  To 
Him  I  resign  myself  and  the  just  cause  which  is  en- 
trusted to  me  to  defend.  Amen.  Amen.  Amen." 
Oct.  21,  1805  (vii.  139). 

After  the  signals  were  made  to  prepare  for  action 
Nelson  said  to  the  Flag  Lieutenant  of  the  Victory : 
"  Mr.  Pasco,  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Fleet  '  England  con- 
fides that  every  man  will  do  his  duty.'  "  Pasco  an- 
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swered  that  "confides"  was  not  in  the  vocabulary 
and  would  have  to  be  spelt ;  would  not  "  expects  " 
be  better.  "  That  will  do,  Pasco,  make  it  directly." 
A  great  shout  of  cheering  arose  from  the  Fleet  as  all 
read  :  ENGLAND  EXPECTS  THAT  EVERY  MAN  WILL  DO 

HIS   DUTY." 

- 

Hearing  the  shout,  Nelson  said : 
"  Now  I  can  do  no  more.    We  must  trust  to  the 
great  Disposer  of  all  events,  and  the  justice  of  our 
cause.    I  thank  God  for  this  great  opportunity  of 
doing  my  duty." 

All  Nelson's  captains  were  anxious  about  his  safety, 
and,  knowing  that  he  intended  to  lead  the  battle 
in  the  Victory,  begged  him  to  hoist  his  flag  in  the 
Euryalus,  or  to  let  the  Temeraire,  Neptune,  or 
Leviathan  lead  into  action  before  the  Victory.  Upon 
which  he  replied,  "  Oh  yes,  let  her  go  ahead  !  "  and 
then  did  everything  he  could  to  increase  the  speed 
of  the  Victory,  and  when  the  Temeraire  came  abreast 
Lord  Nelson  hailed  her  captain  with  : 
"  I'll  thank  you,  Captain  Harvey,  to  keep  in  your 
proper  station,  which  is  astern  of  the  Victory." 

When  a  shot  passed  between  Nelson  and  Hardy, 
slightly  wounding  the  latter,  they  stopped,  looking 
each  other  up  and  down,  and  Nelson  saying  with  a 
smile : 
"  This  is  too  warm  work,  Hardy,  to  last  long." 

The  Victory  advancing  upon  the  enemy  ships  did 
not  open  its  guns  until  almost  touching,  by  which 
time  it  was  nearly  a  wreck.  Hardy  said  they  could 
not  pass  the  enemy  line  without  running  on  board 
some  ship,  drawing  the  answer  from  Nelson : 
"  I  cannot  help  it ;  it  does  not  signify  which  we  run 
on  board  of.  Go  on  board  which  you  please :  take 
your  choice." 

8 
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This  is  told  of  Trafalgar  but  not  authenticated ; 
it  is  also  stated  to  have  happened  at  an  earlier  date. 
Being  pressed  to  cover  his  stars  in  action,  Nelson 
replied : 

"In  honour  I  gained  them  and  in  honour  I  will  die 
with  them/' 

When  Nelson  fell  he  cried : 

"  They  have  done  for  me  at  last,  Hardy,  my  backbone 
is  shot  through." 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  pain  he  suffered  : 
"It  continues  so  very  severe  that  I  wish  I  were 
dead.  Yet  one  would  like  to  live  a  little  longer,  too." 

Captain  Hardy  went  to  see  his  dying  chief,  and 
congratulated  him  on  his  brilliant  victory,  fourteen 
or  fifteen  ships  having  then  surrendered. 
"  That  is  well ;  but  I  bargained  for  twenty.    Anchor, 
Hardy,  anchor !  " 

To  the  suggestion  that  Admiral  Collingwood 
would  now  take  the  direction  of  affairs  he  replied : 
"Not  whilst  I  live,  I  hope.  No,  do  you  anchor, 
Hardy."  "  Shall  we  make  the  signal,  sir  ?  "  "  Yes, 
for  if  I  live  I'll  anchor." 

"Thank  God  I  have  done  my  duty." 
"  Kiss  me,  Hardy.  .  .  .  God  bless  you,  Hardy." 
"  Doctor,  I  have  not  been  a  great  sinner.    Remember 
that   I   leave    Lady  Hamilton  and    my   daughter 
Horatia  as  a  legacy  to  my  country — never  forget 
Horatia." 

Nelson's  last  words : 
"  God  and  my  Country." 


NELSON'S  MEMORANDUM,  OR  PLAN  OF 
ATTACK,  FOR  THE  BATTLE  OF  TRAFALGAR: 

"  VICTORY,"  OFF  CADIZ, 

October  9,  1805. 

THINKING  it  almost  impossible  to  bring  a  fleet  of  forty 
sail  of  the  line  into  a  line  of  battle  in  variable  winds,  thick 
weather,  and  other  circumstances  which  must  occur, 
without  such  a  loss  of  time  that  the  opportunity  would 
probably  be  lost  of  bringing  the  enemy  to  battle  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  business  decisive,  I 
have  therefore  made  up  my  mind  to  keep  the  fleet  in 
that  position  of  sailing  (with  the  exception  of  the  first 
and  second  in  command)  that  the  order  of  sailing  is  to 
be  the  order  of  battle,  placing  the  fleet  in  two  lines  of 
sixteen  ships  each,  with  an  advanced  squadron  of  eight 
of  the  fastest  sailing  two-decked  ships,  which  will  always 
make,  if  wanted,  a  line  of  twenty-four  sail,  on  whichever 
line  the  commander-in-chief  may  direct. 

The  second  in  command  will,  after  my  intentions  are 
made  known  to  him,  have  the  entire  direction  of  his 
line  to  make  the  attack  upon  the  enemy,  and  to  follow 
up  the  blow  until  they  are  captured  or  destroyed. 

If  the  enemy's  fleet  should  be  seen  to  windward  in 
line  of  battle,  and  that  the  two  lines  and  the  advanced 
squadron  can  fetch  them,  they  will  probably  be  so  ex- 
tended that  their  van  could  not  succour  their  rear. 

I  should  therefore  probably  make  the  second  in  com- 
mand's signal  to  lead  through,  about  their  twelfth  ship 
from  their  rear  (or  wherever  he  could  fetch,  if  not  able 
to  get  so  far  advanced)  ;  my  line  would  lead  through 
about  their  centre,  and  the  advanced  squadron  to  cut 
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two  three  or  four  ships  ahead  of  their  centre,  so  as 
to  ensure  getting  at  their  commander-in-chief,  on  whom 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  capture. 

The  whole  impression  of  the  British  fleet  must  be  to 
overpower  from  two  or  three  ships  ahead  of  their  com- 
mander-in-chief,  supposed  to  be  in  the  centre,  to  the 
rear  of  their  fleet.  I  will  suppose  twenty  sail  of  the 
enemy's  line  to  be  untouched,  it  must  be  some  time  be- 
fore they  could  perform  a  manoeuvre  to  bring  their  force 
compact  to  attack  any  part  of  the  British  fleet  engaged, 
or  to  succour  their  own  ships,  which  indeed  would  be 
impossible  without  mixing  with  the  ships  engaged. 

Something  must  be  left  to  chance  ;  nothing  is  sure 
in  a  sea  fight  beyond  all  others.  Shot  will  carry  away 
the  masts  and  yards  of  friends  as  well  as  foes  ;  but  I 
look  with  confidence  to  a  victory  before  the  van  of  the 
enemy  could  succour  their  rear,  and  then  that  the  British 
fleet  would  most  of  them  be  ready  to  receive  their 
twenty  sail  of  the  line,  or  to  pursue  them,  should  they 
endeavour  to  make  off. 

If  the  van  of  the  enemy  tacks,  the  captured  ships 
must  run  to  leeward  of  the  British  fleet  ;  if  the  enemy 
wears,  the  British  must  place  themselves  between  the 
enemy  and  the  captured,  and  disabled  British  ships  ; 
and  should  the  enemy  close,  I  have  no  fears  as  to  the 
result. 

The  second  in  command  will  in  all  possible  things 
direct  the  movements  of  his  line,  by  keeping  them  as 
compact  as  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  will  adrrit. 
Captains  are  to  look  to  their  particular  line  as  their 
rallying  point.  But  in  case  signals  can  neither  be  seen 
or  perfectly  understood,  no  captain  can  do  very  wrong 
if  he  places  his  ship  alongside  that  of  an  enemy. 

Of  the  intended  attack  from  to  windward,  the  enemy 
in  the  line  of  battle  ready  to  attack, 
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The  divisions  of  the  British  fleet  will  be  brought  nearly 
within  gunshot  of  the  enemy's  centre.  The  signal  will 
most  probably  then  be  made  for  the  lee  line  to  bear  up 
together,  to  set  all  their  sails,  even  steering-sails,  in 
order  to  get  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  enemy's  line, 
and  to  cut  through,  beginning  from  the  12  ship  from 
the  enemy's  rear.  Some  ships  may  not  get  through 
their  exact  place,  but  they  will  always  be  at  hand  to 
assist  their  friends  ;  and  if  any  are  thrown  round  the 
rear  of  the  enemy,  they  will  effectually  complete  the 
business  of  twelve  sail  of  the  enemy. 

Should  the  enemy  wear  together,  or  bear  up  and  sail 
large,  still  the  twelve  ships  composing,  in  the  first 
position,  the  enemy's  rear,  are  to  be  the  object  of  attack 
of  the  lee  line,  unless  otherwise  directed  from  the  com- 
mander-in-chief,  which  is  scarcely  to  be  expected,  as 
the  entire  management  of  the  lee  line,  after  the  inten- 
tions of  the  commander-in-chief  is  [are]  signified,  is 
intended  to  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  admiral 
commanding  that  line. 

The  remainder  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  34  sail,  are  to 
be  left  to  the  management  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
who  will  endeavour  to  take  care  that  the  movements  of 
the  second  in  command  are  as  little  interrupted  as  is 
possible. 

NELSON  AND  BRONTE. 
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